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Grappling with the Prince Tom Williams’ party found itself at the mercy of South-west 
Tasmania's notorious scrub when it traversed the Prince of Wales Range 


Ridge of Sorrow Remarkable photos from the tragic Australian attempt on the West Ridge of 
Mt Everest, by Rod Mackenzie and Jon Muir 

Water Babies when Cathy Miner and a friend went on their first ‘real’ canoe trip, little did they 
suspect that they were invited as ‘entertainment’ for the rest of the party 
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Cover Peter Hillary, leader of the Ill-fated attempt on the West Ridge of Mt Everest, 1984, in which two Australians lost their lives. 
This photo, by Rod Mackenzie, shows the West Ridge leading from Camp Three towards the highest point on Earth. See article on 
page 40. Contents Glenn Campell's photo catches the winter mood of Mt Bogong, Victoria. ‘Maximum recommended retail price only. 
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A Quality Range of Lightweight Wilderness Equipment. 

We have unbeatable end-of-line tent and backpack specials. 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064. Phone (07) 369 0965. 


The trangia complete 
all-weather 
outdoor kitchen 


Upper windshield 


Handle 


Large 


Brass burner^ 


Lower windshield 


The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 

trangia: the art of successful 
outdoor cooking 

ir Australia Pty Ltd PO Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 
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Bush 

Bureaucracy 



• WHEN WESTERN VICTORIA'S GRAMPIANS 
Ranges were made a National Park, many 
bushwalkers, rockclimbers and others who 
frequent them saw this as a cause for 
celebration. A year later, some are not so sure. 

A Draft Plan of Management for the area has 
raised howls of protest, particularly from 
climbers. When submissions closed in May, a 
number of people had strongly objected to what 
most climbers see as signs of possible further 
restraints arising from widespread ignorance of 
climbers’ low-impact activity. Many 
rockclimbers, bushwalkers and others who 
'tread softly’ in the bush, are coming to suspect 
that some areas have exchanged the ‘frying 
pan’ of management on behalf of commercial 
exploitation for the ‘fire’ of bureaucracy, red 
tape, rules and regulations. 

The task confronting planning authorities is 
not an easy one. Many conflicting interests and 
uses must be considered, and achieving a 
balance between our natural heritage and 
proper enjoyment of it is equally difficult. But 
restricting harmless and misunderstood 
minority activities is no answer. Despite 
containing worthwhile recommendations such 
as many of the proposed road closures, the 
Draft Plan suggests, in numerous instances, 
that the authorities concerned are 
contemplating the easy way out — when in 
doubt, ‘close it and ban it‘. Whilst the Draft Plan 
is ‘only‘ a ‘discussion paper’, and not (yet) official 
policy, it would presumably be implemented if 
appropriate pressure is not brought to bear on 
the perpetrators of this bureaucratic blueprint 
of bush bans. 

Climbers have particularly objected to, as 
unwarranted and discriminatory, the proposed 
Pannings of rockclimbing from parts of the Park. 
They consider that, if adopted, the bans would 
set a precedent which might be extended to 
other, even more important, climbing areas such 
as Mt Rosea, recognized as providing the best 
climbing in the Grampians, and Mt Arapiles. 
Climbers also fear that any vaguely-defined 
restrictions could be subject to serious abuse 
in their interpretation and administration by local 
officialdom. 

The Draft Plan proposes a ban on 
rockclimbing in parts of the Wonderland Range 
‘where there is a risk of falling debris injuring 
visitors‘, and the Geranium Springs area 
because some of the known aboriginal sites in 
the area are ‘at risk from rockclimbing’. 

That rockclimbing should be singled out in 
this way is unrealistic. The amount of loose 
‘debris’ on the Wonderland Range climbs, for 
example, is so small as to not warrant serious 
consideration. As regards to the visitors, I do 
not recall hearing of even one ‘near miss‘, let 
alone an accident, that affected visitors, being 
caused by climbers anywhere. A warning to 
visitors to avoid standing below climbers and 
to be alert when passing below them, is all that 
is required. (Paradoxically there have been 
many near misses to climbers, particularly at 
Mt Buffalo and Mt Arapiles, when they have 
been climbing below look-outs from which 
visitors, habitually and unthinkingly, jettison 


everything from rocks and bottles to old 
television sets. Despite complaints, the 
authorities do not appear to have taken that 
problem seriouslyl) 

The implication that rockclimbers put 
aboriginal sites at risk, more than do, say, 
bushwalkers and deer hunters (it is proposed 
that this activity be allowed in the Park at certain 
times!) is absurd. I assume that the ancient 
aborigines did not practise their art in places 
which can only be reached with modern 
rockclimbing equipment and expertise. 


Furthermore, despite many visits to the area, 

I have never seen evidence of aboriginal art 
near any climbs. But as the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service has not even vaguely defined 
the boundaries for the proposed ban, it is rather 
difficult to imagine just what might actually be 
included in the area! 

Proposed bans on dispersed camping (well) 
above Lake Wartook and on parts of the Major 
Mitchell Plateau, because they are urban water 
supply catchments, sound reasonable, but 
because of the distances, terrain, and relatively 
small numbers of people involved, water supply 
pollution from camping is highly unlikely to 
occur. If effected, the bans will affect two 
popular bushwalks. 

In the meantime, as the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service ponders reaction to its Draft 
Plan of Management for the Grampians, 
climbers and other low-impact bush users are 
left to wonder whether the only alternatives for 
wild places are either ‘development’ or 
bureaucracy. • 


Chris Baxter 
Editor & Publisher 
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A 2,000 foot fall 
on Mt. Everest... 



...and the Lowe Pack 
survived! 


Andy Henderson of Australia’s first Mt. Everest 
Expedition can attest to the legendary ruggedness 
of Lowe Packs. He recounts an incident during 
their recent successful ascent.. 

“It wasjust below Camp 2 on the West Ridge of the 
Great Couloir. Dawn broke as / reached for the 
sunglasses in my pack My feet shuffled as I did so, 
and ivith horror I realised I’d kicked mypack into a 
slide down the mountain. 

Don’t take risks ... take 

AvaUable from your nearest Lowe Alpine Systems dealer. 


It fell 2,000feet into and down the Great Couloir, 
taking a lot of gear with it Later, when thepack was 
retrieved, it was still in incredibly good condition. 
One stave had popped out of its sleeve, and simply 
needed pushing back in for me to carry on as if 
nothing had happened”. 

Now if that’s not ample proof of the rugged 
reliability of Lowe Packs, what is? 



Hard Rock 



Wolfgang Gullich introduces a new level of difficulty to Australian rockclimbing 



• The Hardest? The strength and ability of 
Wolfgang Gullich are legendary throughout the 
climbing world. At 24, Gullich can claim repeats 
of most of the hardest routes in Europe and the 
USA. In California he managed the coveted 
second ascent of Grand Illusion (5.13), as well 
as many other 5.13 routes (the hardest 
rockclimbs in the USA). 

Gullich collects climbs as some people 
collect stamps or good wines. But as the 
collector of wines shuns the rough red, a climb 
must be famous to capture Gullich’s attention, 
and it must be hard, the harder the better. In 
the Frankenjura, his home area, his legacy of 



Wolfgang Gullich with friends and, right, leading the 
second ascent of Lets Have Feetings Too (grade 28), 
Mt Arapiles, Victoria. Gullich recentiy distinguished 
himself by introducing a new level of difficulty to 
Australian climbing and by being the first person to 
lead a grade 28 climb on sight and without falling. (See 
text.) Kim Carrigan and, right, Heinz Zak 

first ascents is impressive. It includes the 
unrepeated Canal in the Back which, graded X, 
or 32 in the Australian system, is West 
Germany’s hardest rockclimb. 

Following Gullich’s Australian visit last March 
and April, Victoria’s Mt Arapiles now boasts a 
super-route of similar difficulty. Punks in the 
Gym (31/32) — see photo of Martin Scheel 
attempting this route on page 17 of Wild no 16 
— climbs an uncompromising line up the south¬ 
east face of the Pharos. It was climbed in one 
push, after several days of top-rope practice. 
This styie of ascent on the hardest routes is 
becoming increasingiy accepted world-wide. 

Given Guiiich’s propensity for hard ciimbing, 
his activity on the repeats front was to be 
expected. Arriving unfit from a harsh European 
winter, he began the blitz by warming up on 
Anxiety Neurosis (26), Great Temptation (26) and 
Exodus (26) in his first day. The second day saw 
ascents of Denim (26) and London Caliing (26) 


with the same iack of fuss. 

The warm-up dispensed with, he went on to 
repeat India(29), Ethiopia(29), Masada (30) and 
most of the grade 28 routes, including an on- 
sight, no-falls ascent of Yesterday Direct (28). 

Since his success on Punks in the Gym, 
motivation has waned, ailowing him time to 
enjoy the Austraiian autumn by ’doddling’ up 
climbs graded 25-27 almost every day! The 
concentration and drive required to climb routes 
of extreme difficuity can be mustered oniy 
severai times a year. 

Despite the huge success that Gullich has 
enjoyed in his travels, he remains surprisingly 


unaffected. Quietly spoken and extremely 
modest of his achievements, it wouid seem that 
egotism piays little role in his motivation, but his 
list of ascents speaks iouder than any amount 
of arrogant patter. 

Gullich guides and teaches climbing to 
finance his worid trips, and this is suppiemented 
by sponsorship from a Munich sports shop, and 
income from writing. His recentiy compieted 
book of training and techniques for free ciimbing 
shouid be weii received. 

Having found Australia a warm and friendly 
place to climb, he pians to return next year. 

Kim Carrigan 
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FROM f^RYDCWN. 


Here at last is a catalogue that not only shows 
you the best selection of tents, packs, clothing 
and sleeping bags for the outdoors, it also 
helps you choose what’s exactly right for you. 
Don’t buy another thing for the outdoors until 
you’ve got a copy in your hand. 
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FREE 
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Myles Duiiphy 

Death of pioneer bushwalker 



Myles Dunphy with his journals, In 1980. Dave Noble 

• Rainforest. The damage caused by heavy 
rain to the controversial new road in northern 
Queensland's Daintree rainforest, reported in 
Wild no 16, has worsened and the road is still 
closed. Silt from the road continues to wash on 
to adjacent parts of the Great Barrier Reef. 
The Age newspaper recentiy wrote in an 
editorial: 'Conservationists who opposed the 
buiiding of the road said that far from providing 
easy access, the road would prove an 
environmentai and engineering disaster. Events 
have proved them right’. 

Whiist the iocai councii and the Queensiand 
Government couid hardly be expected to do 
something about permanentiy ciosing the road, 
the Federai Government has been strongiy 
criticized for its reiuctance to save the Reef from 
this threat. The Austraiian Conservation 
Foundation has taken up the issue with 
considerabie vigour — see Reviews. 

Prominent Queensland conservationist, 
Yvonne Cunningham, has iaunched a plan to 
turn rainforest at Downey Creek into a profit¬ 
making tourist attraction. The area is at the 
centre of a 200,000 hectare State forest 
currentiy being iogged. it is planned that 
walkways will be built through the tree tops. It 
is reported in the Press that the walkways are 
the first stage of a proposal that would 
eventually involve the establishment of an 
Ausfralian Institute of Rainforest Studies. 

• Parks. About 100 hectares of Queensland’s 
Girraween National Park have been burned by 
fires reported to have been deliberately lit. 

Raine Island, off the northern Queensland 
coast, has been declared a fauna refuge. It is 
said to be the largest and most important green 
turtle rookery in the world, and the largest 
tropical sea-bird rookery in Australian waters. 

The Queensland Parliament is reported to be 
considering legislation for a vehicle access 
scheme for Fraser Island (see Folio in Wild 
no 12). 


• Fossils. Four years ago, scientists began a 
large excavation at Bullock Creek in the 
Northern Territory, south of Katherine. Seven 
tonnes of limestone containing fossil material 
were excavated and transported to Adelaide and 
Melbourne. 

Four years of work on this material has 
revealed a rich store of vertebrate fossils, giving 
a graphic picture of the ecology and climate of 
the area 15 to 20 million years ago. Fossils 
include those of flamingoes, some ‘new’ 
marsupials and bandicoots, as well as frogs, 
repfiles and fish. 

• New Parks Administrators. Conserva¬ 
tionists believe that the cause of National Parks 
in New South Wales has taken a turn for the 
better in recent months with two new 
appointments. The new Minister for Planning 
and Environment is Bob Carr, a bushwalker who 
is keenly interested in environmental matters. 

Mr Carr has appointed a new Director of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service, John 
Whitehouse, the former policy adviser to Paul 
Landa when Wollemi, Deva and Wadbilliga 
National Parks were announced. Mr White- 
house also played an important role in the 
Government’s decision to protect rainforests. At 
32 years of age, he is the youngest 
departmental head in New South Wales. 
Conservationists are looking forward to an 
expansion of the Service’s estate, hopefully 
matching the period when Mr Landa was the 
Minister. 

Roger Lembit 

• Six Foot Track Re-opened. On 15 March the 
New South Wales Minister for Natural 
Resources, Janet Crosio, officially re-opened 
one of the State’s oldest walking tracks, the Six 
Foot Track. Originally constructed as a bridle 
track from Katoomba to Jenolan Caves, it has 
been used by bushwalkers for many years. (See 
book review in Wild no 16.) 

The ceremony to celebrate the track's re¬ 
opening was held at the Explorers Tree,, so 



named because, in 1813, it was marked by 
Blaxiand, Wentworth and Lawson, the first white 
men to cross the Blue Mountains. Following 
speeches and the cutting of the tape by 
Mrs Crosio, about 100 people walked the first 
part of the track into the Megalong valley. 

RL 

• Myles Dunphy. What an extraordinary man! 
What an extraordinary life! This was what 
I thought when I first met Myles Dunphy. Myles 
was a pioneer bushwalker and father of the 
conservation movement in Australia. Flis recent 
death at the age of 93 marks the end of a long 
and full life devoted to exploring, mapping and 
preserving the wild places of Australia. 

Most bushwalkers are familiar with Dunphy’s 
work in preventing the destruction of wild 
places, such as his leading role in the 
campaigns to save Blue Gum Forest from 
logging and Era Beach from commercial 
development. Also, many are familiar with his 
advocacy of National Parks and primitive areas 
to provide permanent protection of the 
remaining wild places. Many of his submissions 
to government bodies outlining proposals for 
National Parks, such as the Greater Blue 
Mountains National Park and the Snowy-Indi 
National Park, came to fruition in recent years. 
Flis name will be remembered for fhis work. 

As an early bushwalker and founding mem¬ 
ber of some of the early Sydney bushwalking 
clubs, Dunphy’s name will also live on with 
bushwalkers. Flis sketch maps of many of the 
popular bushwalking areas are classics. Maps 
such as the Kowmung Sketch Map or the 
Gangerang and Wild Dog Mountains Sketch 
Map show 'the lie of the land’ far better than 
the topographic maps of these areas. 

All Dunphy’s major exploratory walks are 
recorded meticulously in large journals. These 
are thick volumes containing beautifully hand- 
lettered text, pencil sketches, water colour 
paintings, photographs and, of course, maps. 
Some of the early volumes detail his early 
exploration of the upper Kowmung canyons. 

I remember one evening being devoted almost 
exclusively to Dunphy recalling a 1,000 
kilometre walk from Nowra, New South Wales, 
to Flarrietville, Victoria. This walk took 18 months 
to complete in 1919-20. 

The spirit of Myles J Dunphy will live as long 
as there are wild places and people who 
appreciate them. 

David Noble 

• Animal Acts. Reported in the New South 
Wales Press, but subsequently found to be a 
hoax, was the discovery of a new animal, the 
‘Flabbit’, on the Colo River. It is believed that 
a taxidermist was involved in sewing together 
this strange beast, a flying rabbit! 

A Blue Mountains newspaper subsequently 
reported a Rex Gilroy’s studies of the more 
unusual faunal representatives claimed to be 
found in the remote and rugged parts of New 
South Wales. A ‘cryptozoologist’, Gilroy is 
reported to be interested in a Loch-Ness-type 
monster said to live in Australian waters, and 
the ‘Yowie’, a Yeti-like creature said to live in the 
Blue Mountains, a region where Gilroy is 
reported to have recently claimed finding fresh 
tracks of the thylacine (Tasmanian tiger). (See 
Reviews.) 

DN 
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Get Moving This Winter 

with gear from 
The Wilderness Shop 

If you’re into Nordic Skiing, Snow 
Camping, Bushwalking or Rock climbing 
then we have the right gear and the right 
advice; and that’s because we test the 
gear we sell where it counts — in the field. 

So for a full range of all the best 
equipment call in and see us and let our 
experience benefit you. 


1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
PHONE 898 3742 


SALES • HIRE • PERSONAL SERVICE 


THE WILDERNESS SHOP PTY LIMITED 




NEW ZEALAND SKI TOURING 
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• small groups 


• private huts 


• equipment, food 

and transport provided 

• internationally 
qualified guides 

Alpine 
Recreation 
Canterbury Ltd 

Lake Tekapo, 

New Zealand, 

P.O. Box 75, 

Telephone (05056) 736 













• Visitation. With the growth of the Australian 
rucksack sports market there have been more 
visits to this country from managers of major 
overseas equipment manufacturers. We have 
reported visits by Wayne Gregory and Greg 
Lowe in this connection. Berghaus’ David 
Udberg has made a number of such visits in 
recent years. In March he came again, this time 
to present the new Berghaus range of products 
for 1985-86 to outdoor shops in almost every 
capital city. He was able to try out his products 
in Queensland rainforest and the Blue 
Mountains, and so got first-hand experience of 
the kind of usage they get in Australia. 

• Conservation. In a half-page advertisement 
in The Australian newspaper, the New South 
Wales Government has sought to convince the 
public that 'in environmental planning. New 
South Wales leads the way'. The advertisement 
listed the responsibilities and contact phone 
numbers of six agencies responsible to the 
Minister for Planning and Environment, Bob 
Carr. 

In February there were demonstrations 
against five Sydney factories involved in the 
kangaroo industry. The demonstrations were 
organized by Greenpeace in response to the 
Federal Government announcement that the 
kangaroo- and wallaby-culling quota for 1985 
had been set at just under two million. 

• Peak Experiences. A New South Wales club, 
the Three Peaks Outdoor Society, has published 
a Guide to Tiger Walking Records 'for private 
use only — not for publication’. The club seeks 
information to update it. Since it was published, 
its author, Peter Treseder, has reduced the time 
of the ‘Trilogy’ trip to ten hours 22 minutes. This 
trip involves abseiling down Kalang Falls, 
walking to Katoomba by way of Kanangra Creek 
and Yellow Pup, and climbing the West Wall of 
the Three Sisters. All gear required was carried 
throughout the whole trip. The same club 
recently mounted a climbing and mapping trip 
to spectacular sea stack. Balls Pyramid, near 
Lord Howe Island. 

• New South Wales Park News. The 

Government has announced its ‘firm 
commitment’ to the establishment of Oxley 
National Park in the Macleay-Apsley Gorge area 
south of Armidale, magnificent wilderness and 
gorge country combining four existing reserves 
and National Parks with 15,000 hectares of 
vacant Crown land. Another reserve announced 
is the proposed Glenrock State Recreation Area, 
a 500 hectare coastline site south of Newcastle. 
The Government is also attempting to resolve 
the problems of acquiring Koonaden Aboriginal 
Place, an area west of Leeton where aboriginal 


remains have been found. 

On the first week-end of the 1985 duck¬ 
shooting season at least 50 of the rare and 
endangered freckled duck were found to have 
been shot in the Riverina area, as well as other 
protected species that included swans, blue¬ 
billed ducks and coots. There are only eight 
‘game species’ of duck, and the maximum fine 
for shooting freckled ducks was recently 
increased from $1,000 to $10,000. The New 
South Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service 
has seized over 33,000 illegally collected native 
bird eggs. These are described as representing 
only ‘the tip of the iceberg as there are about 
40 known illegal major collections throughout 
Australia’. The Service also reports a substantial 
illegal trade in live eggs, particularly those of 
falcons. Readers are urged to report illegal egg 
collections to the appropriate authorities. 

• Classic. The 1985 Wildtrek Winter Classic 
will be held on 27-28 July near Mt Hotham, 
Victoria. Entries close on 26 June. Further 
details are available from Wildtrek (see 
Adventure Activities Directory). The event 
involves cross country skiing, running, cycling 
(and cycle cross) and white water canoeing. 

Nearby Dinner Plain is the site of a somewhat 
different activity, the building of a $100 million 
‘international’ ski village. To be built above the 
snow line, the 2,000-bed, 259 hectare, Snowgum 
Village will be eight kilometres east of 
Mt Hotham. The site has been described as ‘the 
only freehold alpine land in Australia available 
for large-scale development'. The land was 
rezoned from 'rural' to ‘urban’ to permit the 
development which is strongly opposed by 
conservationists and, we understand, still lacks 
approval of its proposed sewerage facilities. 

• Friends in High Places. The Friends of 
Mt Bogong National Park have been active 
removing weeds from Rocky Valley, building 
foot-bridges and maintaining walking tracks. The 
Friends can be contacted on (057) 53 4567. 

• Phoenix. Keppels Hut, an historic landmark 
near Marysville, north-east of Melbourne, has 
been rebuilt following its destruction by fire in 
1983. 

• Birds Under Threat. Official approval of a 
proposal to turn South Channel Fort Island, 
south-east of Melbourne, into a tourist attraction 
has met opposition. It appears that approval was 
granted without any environmental impact 
assessment. The island supports one of only 
three Victorian colonies of white-faced petrel. 

On nearby Cape Schanck, the Ministry of 
Conservation has completed a $100,000 
boardwalk to protect the fragile coastal ecology 



from the 120,000 or so tourists who visit the 
area each year. 

• Grampians Bureaucracy. The Draft Plan for 
Victoria’s newly-established Grampians National 
Park (see Wild no 14) has incensed rockclimbers 
with its proposals to ban climbing in certain 
areas, including the Geranium Springs/Brim 
Springs area and parts of the Wonderland 
Range, and to close access roads including the 
Mt Rosea Track (which will effectively put some 
of the most popular cliffs in the Grampians out 
of reach of many people). The adoption of these 
restrictions would be one thing, but the 
precedent which they might establish, 
particularly with regard to nearby Mt Rosea and 
Mt Arapiles (two of the best cliffs in Australia) 
would be intolerable to many climbers. (See 
Editorial.) 

Conservationists have expressed serious 
concern over activities not far from the 
Grampians, the clearing of up to 72,000 
hectares of mallee habitat in virgin or near-virgin 
condition. They claim that this area substantially 
exceeds that referred to in the Final 
Recommendations made by the Land 
Conservation Council in 1977. 



David Udberg of Berghaus. 

• Chipping Away. As reported in Wild no 16, 
the future of Tasmania’s forests will very soon 
be decided. The export woodchip licences are 
expected to be granted in July or August. The 
Federal Government is now considering what 
conditions it should apply to the export licences. 

Readers are urged to write to the Minister for 
Primary Industry, the Honourable J Kerin, and 
to the Prime Minister, Parliament House, 
Canberra, Australian Capital Territory 2600 and 
to demand that the Tasmanian woodchip export 
licences only be granted if logging is prohibited 
within the Forest Action Network (FAN) reserve 
proposals, and if FAN’S logging guidelines are 
adopted. 

FAN has published two major reports. 
Woodchipping — The REAL Impact illustrates 
the environmental effects of woodchipping. It 
covers the range of impacts through three case 
studies: the Picton valley. Western Tiers and 
north-west Tasmania. Forest Industry Strategy 
for Tasmania demonstrates that reservation of 
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BIVY SOCKS FROM ALP SPORTS 


Treat your feet to some luxury this winter with 
ALP SPORTS Dacron Hollofil Bivy Socks. 
Insulated with two 6oz layers of Du Pont’s 
Dacron Hollofil, these socks will 
keep your feet warm in snow cave, 
tent, hut, sleeping bag . . 

anywhere your feet _ 

freeze! 
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and socks will be despatched air mail same day. We need 
to know the length of your feet. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Order 5 pairs Bivy Socks and we’ll 
send you 5 pairs Norsewear Woollen socks FREE! 


There is no duty on Bivy Socks. 
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wilderness and scientifically important forests 
need not lead to a loss of jobs. It proposes an 
industry plan, a package of industry 
developments and more efficient forest 
management. FAN considers it will be an 
important tool in dismembering the 
'environment versus jobs’ myth. The reports 
cost $4.00 and $5.00 respectively. They are 
available from all Wilderness Shops and 
Environment Centres. 

The Australian Conservation Foundation and 
the Wilderness Society are organizing a major 
public meeting on 21 July at the Box Flill 
(Melbourne) Town Hall to discuss the future of 
Australia’s native forests and the impact of 
woodchipping. Readers are urged to attend. 
Further details are available from the ACF or 
Wilderness Society. 

Jonathan Miller 

• Fired Up. One alternative to damming 
Tasmania’s Franklin River is to build the State’s 
first coal-fired thermal power station. The site 
selected, in north-eastern Tasmania, is one of 
the State’s most important agricultural areas, 
and the luckless Hydro-Electric Commission 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest of opposition, this 
time from wealthy and influential local 
landowners! Opponents to the scheme claim 
it could result in massive damage to personal 
health and the environment. 

• Franklin Enquiry. A coroner's enquiry into 
the drowning of a commercial rafting guide on 
the Franklin last year has recommended strict 
government controls on Franklin rafters, 
including approval of rafting equipment, 
compulsory registration and deregistration, and 
the provision of emergency radio transmitters 
at campsites. 

• Record Run. In February, Canberra runner 
Craig Malot, 44, set a new record in the annual 
80 kilometre run through Tasmania’s Cradle 
Mountain - Lake St Clair National Park: eight 
hours 45 minutes 56 seconds. There was a 
record field of 23 runners. 

• Bird Slaughter. Greenpeace has called on 
the Tasmanian Government to end the non¬ 
commercial harvest of young mutton birds — 
750,000 are massacred annually in Tasmanian 
rookeries, almost half by non-commercial 
hunters. The chicks are killed by wringing their 
necks and removing the head with entrails 
attached, a method which has brought a storm 
of protest for the cruelty involved. 

• Canoe Seminar. A Canoe Educators’ 
Seminar, organized by the South Australian 
Board of Canoe Education, was held at Victor 
Harbour in April. The week-end brought together 
over 150 paddlers for training and assessment 
in most aspects of the sport. Guest speakers 
included Jane Farrance, Jill Prior and Ron Bath. 
The success of the week-end, in spite of wild 
weather and 65 knot winds, has led to plans for 
future seminars. 

Quentin Chester 

• Climbing Ban Reversed. The South 
Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service 
recently reversed its decision to restrict 
rockclimbing in Morialta Gorge. Moves to limit 
access were first mooted in the Draft 
Management Plan for this popular area in the 


Adelaide Hills. In subsequent discussions, the 
Service argued that climbers compromised the 
'recreational integrity' of the gorge. Climbers 
disputed this curious claim and the Service has 
now conceded that 'the visual impact of 
climbers to other Park users is negligible'. In this 
revised statement the Service has requested 
assistance from climbers for the maintenance 
of cliff areas. Hopefully, any such co-operation 
will lead to a better appreciation of the ways of 
climbers. (It is also to be hoped that authorities 
responsible for Victoria’s Grampians National 
Park decide on a policy similar to the outcome 
of this South Australian case — see item 
headed Grampians Bureaucracy. Editor) 

OC 

• Climbing Teachers. Concern about the 
standard of rockclimbing instruction in South 
Australia, particularly in National Parks such as 
Morialta Gorge, has prompted the formation of 
a South Australian Board of Rockclimbing 
Education. After lengthy discussions, this group 
has prepared standards for instructors at 
various levels. With the help of a grant from the 
South Australian Government, the Board is also 
working on a scheme of training and 
assessment for instructors. (See Wildfire.) 

OC 

• Flinders Protest. Public opposition to 
mineral exploration in South Australia’s Flinders 
Ranges National Park continues to grow. Earlier 
this year the issue was given prominence 
through a display in Adelaide. At a presentation 


of petitions to the Minister of Environment and 
Planning, noted walker CW Bonython 
commented, ‘... it is inexplicable to us that a 
government should be not merely allowing 
mining exploration in a National Park 
but... aiding and abetting it, doing the 
exploration itself in order to circumvent its own 
legislation'. 

OC 

• Proposed Walks Guide. The Campaign to 
Save Native Forests in Western Australia is soon 
to publish a guide to bushwalks in the forests 
of the State’s south-west. To date there has been 
only one Western Australian bushwalking guide 
(to the Bibbulman Track). The CSNF has sought 
to fill this gap by providing comprehensive 
descriptions of 40 walks. It sees bushwalking 
in Western Australia’s south-west as a direct 
way of experiencing a valuable yet threatened 
environment, and hopes the book will create an 
appreciation of the forests’ beauty and an 
awareness of the threats facing the forests. 

Kathy Meney 

• Noah Joke. Thousands of hectares of 
Western Australia’s normally arid Great Sandy 
Desert became an 'inland sea’ following 
30 centimetres of rain in 18 hours during 
February. 

• New Zealand Alpinism. Leading New 
Zealand rockclimber Graeme Aimer, who spent 
some time at Mt Arapiles, Victoria, last summer, 
was killed in a fall while descending from 
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Mt Hicks in the Mt Cook area. 

Late summer conditions in the area were 
outstanding, resuiting in much good ciimbing. 
Evergreen John Fantini, who has been arguabiy 
Austraiia's best aipinist for aimost two decades, 
bagged a great swag of impressive ciimbs 
inciuding Mt Tasman’s Baifour Face (originai 
route) and harder ciimbs. His was one of the 
most impressive ‘seasons' ever in the Mt Cook 
region. Lydia Bradey did what may be a new 
route on the Baifour Face, finding it ’desperate’. 



The South Face of Carstensz Pyramid, Irian Jaya. 
Photo by Robert Mitton, reproduced from The Lost 
World of Irian Jaya with permission of the publisher, 
Oxford University Press. 

• Antarctica Goes to School. The Austraiian 
Conservation Foundation expects its Antarctic 
Education Resource Kit wiii be avaiiabie to aii 
Victorian schoois, at aii ieveis, from Juiy. 

The kit inciudes iists of speciaiist speakers 
and publications available on Antarctica. It also 
contains additions for appropriate disciplines 
such as geography and environmental studies. 

The National Conference and Festival of 
Antarctica to be held at Melbourne University 
on 14-15 September will include a Teenage 
Workshop Programme aimed at secondary 
students. Observers will be welcomed. 
Enquiries; Margaret Moore, (03) 819 2888. 

• Mining in Antarctica? The most recent 
meeting of signatory countries to the Antarctic 
Treaty, and other interested parties, for the 
purpose of drawing up a minerals regime, was 
held in Rio di Janeiro in February. The idea of 
a minerals regime is to govern the issue of 
licences for mineral activities in Antarctica. 

Although some of the nations involved are 
keen to have a conservation convention, others, 
more likely to have the resources for exploration 
and mining, were more concerned with 
establishing mechanisms that would enable 
mining and exploration to proceed. There is 
presently a policy of voluntary restraint on 
mining and exploration, but some current and 
proposed scientific activities are effectively 
prospecting. Of concern to conservationists is 
what happens if a country finds extensive 
mineral wealth. Will it be willing to wait until the 
minerals regime is in operation? Or be prepared 
to forego mining if the agreed upon policy 
prohibits such an activity? 

Philippa Lohmeyer 

• Fire and Ice. The Project Blizzard team (see 
Wild no 12) returned in March after a summer 


at Antartica’s Cape Denison where it spent 
45 days inspecting the huts of pioneering 
explorer Sir Douglas Mawson. Project Blizzard 
hopes to return within two years to restore the 
huts. The team now believes that it has up to 
five years in which to complete the work before 
the huts collapse — much longer than originally 
thought. 

Australia’s only active volcano, Big Ben on 
Heard Island, which was climbed by the Project 
Blizzard team in 1983 (see Wild no 9), erupted 
in January. Previous known eruptions were in 
1910 and 1950 but there have probably been 
others that are unrecorded. 

• Irian Jaya Expedition. A three-man 
expedition, Chris Bell, Chris Sharpies and David 
Ziegeler, plans to visit the little-documented 
alpine regions of Irian Jaya — particularly the 
Carstensz Pyramid and Mt Mandala regions, 
both of which have glacial ice within a few 
degrees of the equator. 

While it is intended to climb these peaks, the 
primary purpose of the expedition is to obtain 
high-quality photos with a view to publication 
in order to nurture an awareness of the 
remarkable physical and biological 
environments of the mountains of Irian Jaya. 
Very few good photos of these areas have been 
published. 

The expedition is planned to begin in 
November 1985 and to last for four or five 
months, depending on permission from the 
Indonesian authorities, and finances. The 
mountains of Irian Jaya are difficult to get to, 
and consequently expensive to visit. Much of 
the finance for the expedition has to be raised 
by sponsorship, and the expedition members 
are hard at work ‘wheeling and dealing’. Readers 
wishing to assist them, either financially or 
otherwise, are encouraged to write cF 330 
Carella Street, Howrah, Tasmania 7018. 

Chris Bell and Chris Sharpies 

• Expeditions. The Indian Government has 
released a list of peaks in the Indian Himalayas 
which are now open for climbing. The peaks are 
in several important regions including the 
Gangotri, the rim of the Nanda Devi basin and 
Kashmir. Significantly, it also includes 
16 Karakoram peaks recently opened to 
mountaineering, but the onerous conditions 
imposed, not to mention the fees involved, may 
deter many would-be visitors to them. 

A small Victorian expedition — John and 
Briggitte Muir, Ed Neve and Terry Tremble — is 
heading for Shivling, in the Gangotri area, to 
attempt a significant unclimbed face. 

A large New Zealand Alpine Club expedition 
is heading for the West Ridge of Mt Everest 
(from Tibet) in July. Apparently the Australian 
Army is planning a mega-expedition to the peak 
in 1988 to mark Australia’s bi-centenary. It is 
reported that it hopes to try for both the West 
Ridge and the (original) South Col route (on 
which Chris Bonington recently succeeded with 
a Norwegian expedition — see interview in Wild 
no 16). 

The First Australian Mt Everest Expedition 
(see Wild no 15) is doing an extensive second 
illustrated lecture tour on its historic climb. As 
the tour commences in June, readers wishing 
to attend should contact the organizer. 
Peregrine Expeditions (see Adventure Activities 
Directory) without delay. 

ether New Zealand expeditions planning to 
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When your teeth chatter 
this is what 

theyVe tryii^ to tell you. 


They’re telling you you’re cold. 

Of course, you could put on a 
sweater or cardigan but they’re a 
bore to carry around. 

They ’re not the most glamorous 
garments in the world, either. 

Or you could wearThermalite, 
the remarkable new underwear 
from Holeproof. 


underwear. Holeproof Thermalite is 
non-flammable. 

Wear summer clothes in winter. 

Holeproof Thermalite is so thin 
and bodyhugging, you can wear it 
even under very tight clothes. 

And it’s so warm, you can wear 
thin, flimsy clothes when everyone 
else is rugging up. 




Holeproof Thermalite is made 

from one of the warmest fibres 

known to man. And to woman. 

And yet you don’t steam in it. 
That’s because it keeps you 
dry next to your skin, any moisture 
evaporating to the outside of the fibre. 
You don’t fry in it either. 

Unlike some brands of thermal 


Negative ions , no ironing . 

It’s negatively charged, 
so it’s therapeutic for 
many kinds of rheumatic 
aches and pains. 

It saves you from 
backache, too. You don’t 
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The range. 
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Unspoilt 


Nature-conscious holidays in the most beautiful parts 
of Australia. 

Cape York National Parks. Walk, camp and explore 
the major National Parks of Cape York including 
Daintree, Cape TVibulation, Lakefield, Iron Range and 
Jardine River. Visit Quinkan country and the 
Atherton Tableland. Three weeks 21 July to 
10 August 85 Cairns to Cairns $1,160 
Atherton Tableland and the Gulf. Through 
Australia’s true tropical rainforest and the eastern 
fall of the Barkley Tableland, Lawn Hill Gorge — 
Palmerston Rivet and Bellenden Karr National Parks. 
Two weeks 11 to 24 August 85 Cairns to Darwin 
$790 

Kakadu National Park. Kakadu National Park, 

IVvin Falls, the Alligator River. An in-depth holiday 
for nature lovers, bird watchers and conservationists. 
Two weeks 25 August to 7 September 85 Darwin to 
Darwin $790 

The Kimberleys, Wolf Creek Crater and the Tanami 
Desert. One of Australia’s most remote and rugged 
areas. Drysdale Rivet National Park, the Mitchell 
Plateau and the fantastic coastline of the Kimberleys 
are just some of the areas we explore. Windjana, 
Hmnel Creek, Giekie Gorge and Wolf Creek Crater 
National Parks and the Tanami Desert Wildlife 
Sanctuary are included. Three weeks 8 to 
28 September 85 Darwin to Alice Springs $1,190 


Macdonnell and Flinders Ranges National Parks. 
Camp and walk Palm Valley, Kings Canyon, Uluru, 
the Olgas, Gammon Ranges, Flinders Ranges and 
Kinchega National Parks. TFavel along the 
Oodnadatta TFack and visit Lake Eyre South. Two 
weeks 29 September to 12 October 85 Alice Springs 
to Sydney $790 

One very special holiday to the remote and beautiful 
Solomon Islands. 16 to 30 December 
(15 days, 14 nights) or stay over. 

Prices are all-inclusive. For further information 
ie contact Paul or Suska Scobie, 


Scobie’s Walkabout pty ua 

PO Box 43 (21 Brown Street) Newcastle NSW 2300 
Phone (049) 23 025 
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visit Nepaiese peaks in the Mt Everest region 
inciude John Nankervis, David Bamford and 
party who are to attempt difficult Chobuje, and 
Geoff Gabites who is leading a winter attempt 
on the South Ridge of Ama Dablam. Another 
New Zealand, mainly scientific, expedition has 
returned from South Georgia, an isolated, 
mountainous island in the Southern Ocean, 
south of the Falkland Islands. 

Military climber, Zac Zaharias, has the South 
Ridge of Jannu booked for an alpine-style 
attempt in 1986. 

• Deepest Australian Cavers. Eight members 
of the 1985 Australian Caving Expedition to 
Mexico reached the 1,020 metre sump in Li Nita, 
a part of Sistema Huautia, the world's sixth- 
deepest cave. The cave was descended in two 
stages. A 17-hour rigging trip to the -700 metre 
level was made on 18 March. The ‘bottoming’ 
trip on 20-21 March rigged to the sump and 
derigged the cave, taking 27 hours of almost 
non-stop caving. 

Those involved were Carey and David Barlow, 
Stephen Bunion, Ed Garnett, Anne Gray, Nick 
Hume, Alan Warild and Mark Wilson. 

Other Australians to have reached the 1,000 
metre mark include Julia James, Neil 
Montgomery and Andrew Pavey who reached 
the 1,122 metre sump of France's Gouffre 
Berger in 1975. Neil Hickson and Alan Warild 
bottomed Li Nita in 1981. Alan Warild bottomed 
Nita Nanta, 1,050 metres, in 1983. 

Stephen Bunion 

• Australian Iditarod Challenge. The Iditarod 
Trail sled-dog race across 1,700 kilometres of 
wilderness is a very Alaskan event. Mush, 
mush ... call of the wild ... the image is one 
of the Gold-Rush, the wild frontier teeming with 
big, bearded dog-sledders covered in 
fur... where men are men and dogs are beasts 
of burden. 

In 13 years, a stoic tradition of stamina, spirit, 
self-inflicted hardship and the essence of the 
race — the battle against time, the elements 
and other mushers — has made the Iditarod 
a classic outdoor adventure and the winner a 
weary folk-hero in Alaska. 

It was this scene which drew Sydneysider 
Glenn Findlay into the race in 1982, and again 
last March. 

The race has helped halt the slide into 
oblivion facing the sled dog in Alaska. The 
advent of snow machines, which buzz across 
tundra and ice like flightless mosquitoes (and 
are twice as noisy), had all but killed off the 
huskies — 20 times as expensive to feed, but 
with 200 times the tradition, the comradeship, 
the spirit and the emotion of a snowmobile. 

Glenn Findlay had finished twenty-third in 
1982, a commendable effort, and under the 
sponsorship and fund-raising ability of 
electronics entrepreneur Dick Smith developed 
a competitive team for the 1985 event. 

Glenn was considered a ‘veteran’ after his 
previous run. To finish is to be successful in this 
gruelling race across frozen lakes and streams, 
deep snow, down steep ridges, over mountain 
ranges, across tundra, through forests, past 
(hopefully) avalanche drifts and across 
treacherous sea-ice and in temperatures of 
-50° centigrade, freezing Arctic winds and 
white-out blizzards. 

This year, the race was ‘frozen’ twice in its 
early stages because of bad weather. It 
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Don't go without us! 
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country skiing. From racing to 
touring, we’ve got skis, stocks, 
bindings, boots - everything you 
need. All backed up by expert 
advice. 

More than just a ski shoo. 

Apart from ski gear, we’ve got 
everything you need. Whether 
you’re skiing, camping, walking or 
travelling. Packs, sleeping bags, 
cold weather clothing, tents. 


sunglasses, stoves, food, books. 
Full hire service. 

We can hire you skis, stocks, 
bindings, boots - even snow tents. 
For the best in quality, service and 
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Now is the time to enjoy the 
intrigue and splendour of Papua 
New Guinea. Join one of our 
special winter departures; 
HIGHLANDS HIGH ROAD 
August 3, September 28 
KOKODA TRAIL TREK 
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WAU TO THE SEA 
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WATUT RAFTING 
Aug 3 & 17, September 7 
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Glenn Findlay and his team in the early stages of the 
1985 iditarod Trail dog-sled race. Simon Balderstone 

prevented planes dropping vital food supplies 
at check-points and dumped metres of fresh 
snow on the trail. 

From the time his 16 dogs, yelping their 'let’s 
go’ song and straining at the harness, bounded 
out of Anchorage to start the run to Nome, 
Findlay fought hard against the various 
adversaries. 

Flis dogs suffered from sore feet on the hard 
ice early in the race, and after 300 kilometres 
he was down to 12 hounds, and running about 
twentieth. For a week, he stayed around that 
placing. As he approached the most demanding 
stretch — a run across the sea-ice of Norton 
Bay — Alaskan musher Libby Riddles took the 
lead. She never lost it, after risking life and limb 
to push out into and through the beginnings of 
a blizzard on Norton Bay. 

Findlay, and three other mushers, got caught 
in it. Lack of trail markers caused them to lose 
the way, and when they realized they were off 
route, it was too late. 

When a snow-machinist (the irony!) found the 
mushers, he felt, he said, they only had a few 
more hours to live. They had been stuck for 
nearly 40 hours. 

But such is the toughness expected, the 
rescue nearly disqualified the mushers for 
receiving undue outside assistance. 

Findlay was down to nine dogs and was more 
than a little alarmed when the snow-machinist 
told him they were dead. But the dogs are part 
of the environment, and cope well. They curl up, 
back to the wind, and snuggle down in the snow. 

Findlay found them ’rested’, but, nevertheless, 
firmly stuck under the natural blanket. 

’They couldn’t have got out by themselves. 
They were “concreted in’’ and I busted them out 
with an axe,’ he said. 

The mushers got back on the trail, and 
Findlay completed the remaining 300-odd 
kilometres as fast as anyone, to finish in 


seventeenth place, to be the first foreign musher 
home. Fie finished 49 hours behind the winner. 

Every year, the race has highlights, and this 
year it was the battle against the worst 
conditions in the history of the race — 
conditions which Glenn Findlay probably had 
the worst of, and were handled best by Libby 
Riddles, the first woman to win the race. 

Simon Balderstone 

• Walk Norway 1985. As part of International 
Youth Year celebrations, international youth, and 
others, will be involved in a ’friendship walk’ of 
all or part of the 2,580 kilometre length of 
Norway, during the period June-September. 

Australian walkers participating will include 
grandfather Len Reid who, in recent years, has 
walked from the far south of India to Delhi 
(twice), across Australia (twice) and from 
Darwin to Melbourne. Reid has devoted the 
latter part of his life to the starving children of 
Third World countries and can be contacted at 
23 Childers Street, Cranbourne, Victoria 3977. 

• Corrections. ’New Zealand’s hardest 
rockclimb’, reported in Wild no 16, is at 
Wanganui Bay, not Mt Eden Quarry, and is (now) 
graded 28. 

Outward Bound has had a new phone 
number for some time; (02) 29 7784. 

Sydney’s Wilderness Shop is at 362 Pitt 
Street. 

The Wild Gear Survey in Wild no 16 stated 
that Dunova pile fabric is made of 
polypropylene, but it is a poly-acrylic fibre. 

The Australian Ski Federation has amended 
its Nordic Race Calendar that was published in 
Wild no 16. Amendments to mid-season (contact 
the ASF Nordic Committee on 03 878 6333 re¬ 
garding later dates) include: the cancellation of 
the 5-7 July event and the addition of a 10/20 
kilometre biathalon (14 June, Mt Flotham), the 
Mt Buller to Mt Stirling Race (21 June) and the 
Saint to Saint Nordic Ski Race (10 August, 
Mt St Gwinear). 


Binders 



Protect your magazines in good- 
looking Wild binders. Emerald green 
with light green lettering, each one 
holds eight copies of Wild and costs 

$9.95 (including packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in the world). Use the Wild Order Form 
in this issue or send cheque/money order and details 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


OUTSPORTS 



X-C Skiing 

Bushwalking 

Canoeing 


Cures for the common cold 



OUTSPORTS 

340B Hawthorn Rd., 
Caulfield, 3162. 

Ph (03) 523 5727. 
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Get high on 
New Zealand water 





NEW 

ZEALAHD 


getting away from it all 
easier and more exciting 
than ever before. 

And your dollar goes even 
further in New Zealand. 
Your Travel Agent has the 
full details. Or simply clip th( 
coupon and mail today. 

To New Zealand Government Tourist Office 

G.P.O. BOX 9872 
IN YOUR CAPITAL CITY 

Please send me the new Catalogue of 
New Zealand holiday options. 

I am particularly interested in 

□ Coach Tours □ Rental Car Holidays 

□ Motorhomes 

Name. 

Address . 

I .State. 


E xciting things are 
happening in 

New Zealand’s holiday worli 
Thrill-seeking adventures likf 
White Water Rafting and 
Jet Boating on New Zealand 
spectacular rivers. Charter 
Cruising in scenic bays and 
harbours. Deep Sea Fishing 
or just angling for trout. 
Breathtaking helicopter 
flights. All available on 
economic coach tours or 
self-drive holidays that make 















ROCKCLIMMG 

ABStJLING 

you are venturing into these 
Bfctivities for the first time or wanting to 
fcprttve your existing-skills, you deserve a 
aoo^k'qualffied.teadier. Your fulfilment is my 
l^rimary amt, and suceess is made likely by 
20 years’ experience of professional 
instruction7hack€d..by friendly informality.' 
Courses for individukl»«te held very 
eauentlyin Victoria’s pkmier areas of the 
Gr^^iflns and^t^^MMl^. 

^pivate guiding byarSglBII^,School 
iPother groups welcome. 

»* Also 

r^ushwalks. Treks and Camps 
Grampians for parties of at least 6 

AHpiafem* f^Aderate c^ 
ava^lffrom: 



^ASE CAMP & 
>EYOND... 

' P(| MS? Halls Gap 3381. (053) 56 4300 
Davp^^iOianr 


LEAm TO SKI 

CROSS COUmRY 


BASIC. IMTEmEDIATE Si 
ADVAnCED TECnmqUES 

SCAMAY 

SKI TOU RS & 
IPiSTfiXTIOn 


_ Day Tburing _ 

Cross Country Downhill 
Racing Techniques 

Booking Office: 

Fiordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway Cronulla 2230 
(02) 523 1222 


Cavii^ 

by Stephen Bunton 


kUnSlapM 


• ‘I COULDN'T GO CAVING, I'D GET 
claustrophobia!’ 

Most people have some pre-conceived idea 
of what caving is like. 

‘I don't want to wade knee-deep in mud and 
bat shit!' 

If people do have some notion of cave 
exploration it is usually one of fear. There is no 
envisaging the rush of adrenalin a skier must 
feel nor the satisfaction of climbing a mountain. 
So what is the attraction? 

Until you have tried caving it is impossible 
to imagine just what great fun it is, but the 
problem is getting started. Because it is such 
a 'different' activity, people are less likely to 
begin of their own accord, and most enthusiasts 
are introduced to caving by friends. Once 
initiated in the delights of grovelling, the 
newcomer is often the first to admit just how 
enjoyable caving can be. 

Without expert cavers as friends, most 
people get bogged down in the inertia of a few 
perplexing problems. 

'Where do you go?' 

'How do you find the caves?' 

'Do you need a light?' and 

'Do you take oxygen tanks with you? Surely 
there can't be any air down there?' 


Well Virginia, there is air in caves and you 
do need a light. Caving is simply travelling 
through undeveloped natural caverns. This in 
its simplest form may only involve walking, but 
at its most challenging may entail the latest in 
high-technology climbing gear and associated 
skills. 

It is certainly more difficult to get involved in 
such a radically different pastime. Caving has 
not become commercialized like rockclimbing 
or mountaineering, and it is not just a matter 
of ring-up, pay-up and then get hauled up. Nor 
can you purchase a range of how-to-do-it books 
and the latest guidebook; caving is not like 
buying and paddling your own canoe. 

In Australia, caving is organized through a 
series of caving clubs or speleological societies. 
Some of these are university activity clubs, 
some place notices on bulletin boards in 
outdoors shops and others advertise in 
Telecom's Yellow Pages. Most are affiliated with 
the Australian Speleological Federation (ASF). 
The ASF Newsletter is a magazine sold through 
some outdoors shops and on its inside cover 
all affiliated societies are listed, with current 

A caver admiring caicite formations in Tuglow Cave, 
New South Waies. Both photos Stephen Bunton 





































Why the Downia the better 



air space that I ounce 
occupies under specific test 
conditions. 550 loft 
theoretically means 
550 cubic inches of air 
space per ounce of down.) 

Downia are recognised 
experts in lofting with over 
50 years experience in the field. 

Our down not only meets 
or exceeds all conventional lofting 
values but is almost infinitely 
soft and long-lasting in its ability 
to contour itself to your body and to 
recover its full lofted volume after 
being compressed. 


Shell and Liner 
Materials: 


We use light, tough 1.9 oz down- 
proof nylon fabric for the job. This 
nylon is used exclusively on all outers, 
walls and on the inners of every bag, 
with the exception of the Treeline 620 
where Downia use a superfine 2.2 oz 
cotton inner, accepting that the extra 
comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 

Stitching: 

All stitching is downproof. We use 
a special long-life high-strength thread 
compatible with the other high quality 
materials. 

Shape: 

The shape of a sleeping bag determines 1 
the warmth and weight. Basically there are tli 
shapes that a sleeping bag can be made in: 
Rectangular where the sides of the bag are parallel; 
Modified where the bag narrows towards the 
bottom slightly; or Mummy where the bag tapers 
to follow the body shape. 


Interoal Construction 


z/// 


2. SLANT WALL. (Advanced Box). 
The advanced slant wall gives excellent 
down stabilisation for more extreme 
conditions. Although more expensive 
and heavier than a normal box wall 
these disadvantages are more than 
offset by the extra warmth gained. 
Used on the Downia Glacier IKK). 


Draught Exduder: 

All Downia sleeping bags are fitted with 
a draught excluder which covers the entire 
length of the zip. This eliminates draughts 
and consequent heat loss from that area. 


Hoods: 


All Downia hoods are continuous with 
the main body of the bag and share the 
same internal construction; box walling 
on the Treeline and Snowfields and 
slant walling on the Glacier. All hoods 
are fitted with a locking cord grip and 
and may be adjusted anywhere from 
from fully open to fully closed. 


DOWNIA 


1. BOX WALL. The most effective, value- 
for-money type of construction used in 
sleeping bags today. Used on all Downia 
Tteeline and Snowfield bags. All walls are 
the same super-tough 1.9 oz Ripstop 
nylon as the bag outer. 


Design/style 

Fill weight 

Total weight 

Rating 

Coastal 

3 season 

Mountain 

summer 

Coastal 

Mountain 

3 season 

Mountain 

Ski 

touring 

Expedition 

620 Decline Modified Rectangular 

620 grams 

1.6 kilograms 

0°C 

Excellent 

ExceOent 

Good 

Good 

- 

- ■■ : 

- 

600 Treeline Mummy 

600 

1.3 

-3‘’C 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Acceptable 


- 

920 Snowfield Modified Rectangular 

920 

1.9 

-8'C 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very good 

Acceptable : 

- 

900 Snowfield Mummy 

900 

1.8 

-12“ C 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

i Very good 

- 

1100 Glacier Mummy 

1100 

2.0 

-20“ C 

- 

- 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 


For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call; Outdoor Life Pty Ltd 222 Pacific Highway HORNSBY NSW 2077 (02) 476 5566. Merchant Adventurers 16 Flinders Lane MELB VIC 3000 (03) 6541611 

























LARRY HENRY 
EXPEDITIONS 

TREKKING AND MOUNTAINEERING 
WESTERN HIMALAYA SPECIALISTS 


From our base at Manali in “The 
Valley of the Gods” we can arrange 
treks for small parties or individuals 
to all parts of the Himalaya of 
northern India, including Ladakh, 
Lahaul, Zanskar, Kulu, Chamba 
and Pangi districts. If you wish to 
visit anywhere between Kargil and 
the Nepalese border we can help 
you with up-to-date advice on 
costs, services, accommodation 
and maps. Write to LARRY 
HENRY EXPEDITIONS, 
RMB 7, Dalgety Road, 
Berridale 2628. 


^ ^KINNY SKIS 
MT ST GWINEAR 
The only ski hire on the mountain 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

• Cross country ski hire 

• Ski school 

• Overnight ski tours 

• Group discount 

• Toboggan hire 

• Hot food 

Phone Ros Smith (051) 22 2430 
for ski bookings or programme for 
Winter ’85 

2 HOURS DRIVE FROM MELBOURNE 


TAX FREE 

7/ you plan to go to China, Nqtal, 

InJia, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan, 

Why not plan to stop-over in . 

Hong Kong 

We are ^lad to he able to offer 


MOUNTAIN SERVICES 
International Ltd. 

Rm. 102, 1st floor, 32 Morrison Hill Road, 
Wan Chai, Hong Kong. 

Tel. 5-733313, Telex: 65205 MTSEV HX 
Business hrs: weekdays 11.00 — 19.00. 

For taxi drivers: 



contact addresses. So get in touch and go along 
to one of their regular meetings. Don't be put 
off by the over-dramatized meeting procedures 
nor the strange sub-culture who support it. Prick 
up your ears when the chairman mentions 
'future trips' and go and find the 'trip leader' who 
is organizing it. Invite yourself along. 

Caving has developed fo fhis posifion of 
necessify because caving areas are few and far 
befween, offen more than three hours' drive 


on the area you visit, but in all areas you will 
need; 

A helmet is cheaper to replace than having 
to undergo major skull reconstruction. Rocks 
do fall as people tackle ladder pitches and it is 
also very easy to forget your place and stand 
up too soon, with stunning consequences, in a 
constricted chamber. A site helmet with a chin- 
strap is adequate and less expensive for an 
apprehensive novice to purchase than the 



The Pleasure Dome, the most spectacular display of 
flowstone in Australia, in Kubla Khan Cave, Tasmania. 
The caver has removed his muddy boots to avoid 
markihg this beautiful formation. 
from the nearest city, but transport can be 
rationalized. Many areas have restricted access, 
controlled by bodies such as the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service or the Department of 
Tourism. These areas require permits which, in 
the interests of conservation, are often only 
granted to ASF societies in an attempt to reduce 
the traffic upon fhese rare and fragile porfions 
of Australian wilderness. 

Joining a club has its advantages: 

• You will be going with people who are 
experienced, though at times you may doubt 
their sanity as they thrust themselves 
through impenetrable squeezes, often filled 
wifh mud, or scramble up some seemingly 
death-defying climb. 

• You will be advised about appropriate 
gear. Often you will be able to borrow a 
helmet and light. 

• Club members will delight in teaching you 
any necessary skills such as abseiling, 
laddering or single rope techniques (SRT). 

• They will provide any of fhe group gear 
necessary for the more adventurous caving 
and its sophisticated techniques. As such, 
your expenses will be minimal and your 
enjoyment increased by having a personal 
guide, albeit an amateur. 

• You will be joining a truly underground 
organization! 

Equipment 

Personal gear requirements generally depend 


climbing helmets becoming more popular with 
the heavies. 

At least two sources of light, often three, are 
recommended. The best primary source of light 
is a helmet-mounted electric (miner's) light with 
spare batteries. A spare light should be 
compact, waterproof and electric, such as the 
Tekna range offers. 

Boots are better than sandshoes for climbing 
and more comfortable in muddy patches. The 
main advantage is that their higher cut protects 
the ankles from knocks and abrasions sustained 
when traversing boulder piles and scree slopes. 
Don't wear your best walking boots; you will only 
destroy them. 

Clothing in the warmer caves of the 
Nullarbor and north Queensland is often only 
shorts and T-shirt. In more temperate areas, in 
mostly dry caves, this rudimentary apparel is 
covered with a cotton boiler-suit overall. This 
garment isolates the caver sufficiently from fhe 
filfh he is likely to wallow in, that is until the 
backside wears out. In colder and wetter caves, 
where the evaporative cooling of wet cotton 
overalls can lead towards hypothermia, a new 
style of clothing is donned. Thermal underwear 
and wool jumpers (now being replaced by 
fibrepile) is worn for warmth, and these are 
covered with waterproof overalls complete with 
hood. If you are an old surfie, your semi- 
destroyed wet suit will come in handy for those 
very wet, cold, sporting caves. Borrow one first; 
don't buy a wet suit until you are an addicted 
aquaphile. 

Specialist equipment should be kept to the 
barest minimum necessary. Hopefully you can 
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Take the disease out of water 
with iHlrit^* 


Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification tablet. 


• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 
Australian Subsidiary; 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY LTD. 

Hills, N.S.W. (02) 6244444 






Health care is our business 






Gear for Wild Places 


No matter what you’re doing this winter - ski¬ 
touring, walking, climbing - even caving. Caving 
Equipment's got the best in winter gear. 

We've tried everything we sell. And if we don't 
think it's the best around - we won't sell it 
As you can see, we've got a complete range of 
winter (and summer) outdoor gear - and 
Australia's biggest range of caving equipment 
And it doesn't stop there. We've got ascenders, 
descenders, harnesses, crabs, helmets. Wild 
Country & Chouinard hardware, lamps, Bluewater 
static and dynamic ropes, ladders, packs, rescue 
gear, full range of Mont and J&H sleeping bags 
and down jackets, compasses. Ultimate, Wild 
Country and Phoenix tents - just about 
everything you'll ever need. 

Call into our store, or write for a copy of our 
catalogue. You’ll be impressed by the quality, the 
help you get and our prices. 

caving equipment 

Gear for Wild Places. 

230 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000. 

Mail Orders: PO Box Q302 Queen Victoria Bide. 

Sydney 2000. 

Telephone (24 hours) (02) 264 2095 

r~ I want to find out more. 

I Please send me your catalogue. 

I Name__ 


P'Code 






































XC SKI INSTRUCTION 
From $15 per day 


STAV has been instructing XC for 10 years. STAV 
has day, week-end and week-long courses for 
beginners, intermediates, tourers, citizen racers, 
and XCD freaks. This depth of experience can be 
yours. (ASF accredited instructors.) 

Ski Touring Association of Victoria 

GPO Box 20A Melbourne 3001 (03) 329 2262 


The Peter Ohman 

Canoe 

Shop 

Get it from the Experts! 

Marathon and white water 
touring craft. Canoes from $450 
and kayaks from $335. 

Paddles and accessories. Life¬ 
jackets. Spray-decks. Fibreglass 
supplies. 

751 Heideiberg Road Aiphington 
Victoria 3078 Australia. 

Phone (03) 49 3845, (03) 489 2895 ah 


S NOWY RIVER 
EXPEDITIONS 




borrow your requirements for the first week-end. 
Don’t go buying Jumars or other compiicated 
gadgetry untii convinced you’ii get mileage out 
of it. Ropework is measured in kiiometres 
prussiked. 

Camping gear is necessary because most 
caving trips are of one week-end’s duration so 
you wiii need your normai tent, stove, Esky and 
kitchen sink. 

Ethics and conservation 

Wiiderness is a iimited resource. Wounds to 
the surface of this pianet heai siowly, 
underground they heai much, much more 
siowiy, so think and act with caution as you 
explore your new recreational environment. If 
you cave with a club you will be subtly versed 
in the culture of cave conservation. The ASF has 
codes of Ethics, Safety and Behavior, designed 
to preserve the caves and their inhabitants, 
invertebrates and vertebrates, including man. 

Learn well, for all that we have now is all there 
will ever be. • 


Further reading 

Caving Practice and Equipment edited by David 
Judson (David and Charles, 1984, RRP $44). 

Single Rope Techniques A Guide for Vertical Cavers 
by Neil R Montgomery (Sydney Speleological Society, 
1977, RRP $20). 

Vertical Caves of Tasmania A Caver’s Guidebook by 
Stephen Bunton and Rolan Eberhard (Adventure 
Presentations, 1984, RRP $15). 

Numerous guidebooks have been published by the 
Sydney Speleological Society; see address below. 


Full Member Clubs of the Australian Speleological 
Federation (PO Box 388, Broadway, NSW 2007; ASF 
National Secretary is Mr Terry O'Leary, PO Box 822, 
Bondi Junction, NSW 2022): AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
TERRITORY: Canberra Speleological Society, 18 
Arabana Street, Aranda 2614; Capital Territory 
Caving Group, PO Box 638, Woden 2606; National 
University Caving Club, cA Sports Union, Australian 
National University 2600. NEW SOUTH WALES: 
Baptist Caving Association, 90 Parkes Street, 
Helensburg 2508; Blue Mountains Speleological 
Club, PO Box 37, Glenbrook 2773; Endeavour Caving 
& Recreational Club, PO Box 63, Miranda 2228; 
Highland Caving Group, PO Box 154, Liverpool 2170; 
Hills Speleology Club, PO Box 198, Baulkham Hills 
2153: lllawarra Speleological Society, PO Box 94, 
Unanderra 2526; Kempsey Speleological Society, 
27 River Street, Kempsey 2440: Macquarie 
University Caving Group, cA Sports Association, 
Macquarie University, North Ryde 2113; Metropolitan 
Speleological Society, PO Box 2376, North 
Parramatta 2151; NSW Institute of Techniogy 
Speleological Society, cA The Union, PO Box 123, 
Broadway 2007; Orange Speleological Society, PO 
Box 752, Orange 2800; Royal Australian Navy 
Caving Association, cA 30 Douglas Avenue, North 
Eppihg 2121; Sydney Speleological Society, PO Box 
198, Broadway 2007; Sydney University Speleo¬ 
logical Society, Box 35, The Unioh, Sydney University 
2006; University of NSW Speleological Society, 
Box 17, The Union, UNSW, Kensington 2033. 
QUEENSLAND: CentraLQueensland Speleological 
Society, PO Box 538, Rockhampton 4700; University 
of Queensland Speleological Society, The Union, 
University of Queensland, St Lucia 4067. SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA: Cave Exploration Group (South 
Australia) Inc, cA South Australiah Museum, North 
Terrace, Adelaide 5000. TASMANIA: Northern 
Caverneers, PO Box 315, Launceston 7250; Southern 
Caving Society, PO Box 121, Moonah 7009; 
Tasmanian Caverneering Club, PO Box 416, Sandy 
Bay 7005 VICTORIA: Victorian Speleo Association, 
GPO Box 5425CC, Melbourne 3001. WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA: Speleological Research Group WA, 
PO Box 120, Nedlands 6009; Western Australia 
Speleological Group, PO Box 67, Nedlands 6009. 
Stephen Bunton (see Contributors in Wild no 6) is Wild's 
Contributing Editor for caving. He has been grovelling for 



Deserts and rivers-* 
camels and sailboats 


Visit the living desert of Rajasthan, 
a wilderness decorated by fantastic 
jewelled palaces, and by the proud 
Rajputs, the colourful men and women 
of the desert. Sail the Ganges for an 
extraordinary adventure on the most 
holy river on earth. Experience the 



brochure and details of our regular 
free film nights. 

9th floor, 343 Little CollihS Street 
Melbourne (03) 602 3066. 1st floor, 

100 King Street Sydney (02) 223 1722. 

PIERIEGRINIE lEXPIEOITIONS 




Barrington River 
Week-end Canoe 
Trips $85 All-inclusive 
Also Bushwalking 
and Camping Treks 


Suit Experienced 
or Beginners 



For details write to 


Adventure Outdoors 

Barrington 

PO Box 21 TUncurry NSW 2428 
or phone Leanne (065) 54 7711, 
ah Peter (065) 54 6429 
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Discount Bonanza 

Available only while stocks las 


Skis to suit you - Marked way down! 


FISCHER Country Crown a real all-rounder 
RECREATIONAL SKIING 

• Light enough for pleasant daytrips - versatile 
enough to learn XCD techniques. 

• A forgiving ski for the learner and 

progressing ski tourer. ^ 

• Superbly side cut with good 
width for stability. 

• Proven “Crown 

Step Base”. . ? 



WAS $120 


98 

SAifE$22 


NOWS 


HIGHLY REGARDED SKI - WILL SELL FAST! ^'losi 210! 21 s! 




ROSSIGNOL Telemark TMS (FORMERLY “CHAMOIS AR”) 
CROSS COUNTRY-DOWNHILL/HEAVY TOURING 

• Steel edges & sidecut give easy handling & excellent grip 
on hard snow & ice. 

• “Progressive Multi Step” base provides 
sure grip & good glide. 

• Medium flex means good skiing 
on groomed slopes as well as 
off the track. 

• Lightweight yet 
very sturdy. 


WE $3/ 

IDEAL SKI FOR AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS ^20ft 2re°’2'l 0°’2'l 5^ | 


WAS $156 


NOWS 


“Melboum^^ Leading C 

Eastern Moi 

BUSHWALKING, ROCK C 

Directors: Bruce Keogh & Marl 

CAMBERWELL JUNCTION 401 Riversdale Rd. (300 
HEATHMONT 115 Canter! 
Mail Order: Please send cheque to Camberwell ad 














for Ski Tourers 

... Don’t miss out! 


Quality rain jack 

C^^GORETEX 

• All seams heat tape sealed. ! 

• 2 large stormproof front pockets^A^' 

• Internal chest pocket. />. ) ) ^ 

• 2 way zip with velcro / | / 1 m 

flap cover. f-V / ‘ 

• Generous length. -7 j- W 'l 

WAS $169 

$lww$30 

DO YOURSELF A FAVOU^tL::^ 

ets going cheap 

Hallmark Z-KOTE ^ 

• Waterproof & Breathable. ) 

• Storm cape over shoulders. Wv/ _ 

• 3 roomy stormproof pockets. J|'| ’]' ^ A 

• Internal waist drawcord. >/l\ 

• 2-way zip with velcro flap. J/J lA u \ 

• Excellent length. i 

WAS $72 

$59®®s4^$^ 

BEST VALUE ytflOlWDz^ 

Sleeping ba 

SUPERDOWN 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Rated -12°C /- - 

• Fill: 900g Pure White 

Superdown 

• Total weight: 1650g -JW 

• Mummy shape with " y 

• Dual zip-left or right r"'^ .‘7 *WAS.$298 
to make double. 

• 3D draft tube. / ^ ~ 

• Compresse^- -■ 

iomp\o, 
stuff sack. 

NO-ONE WILL BEAT THIS OFFER 

igs reduced 

‘Fairydown “LEADING 

HOLLOW FIBRE 4 SEASON 

• Fill: 2 offset layers of | 

150g. p.s.m. ultra light /A 

hollow fibre. /f '' _ 

• Total weight: 1600g. y'V 7 ‘S^ 

• Mummy shape 7 ^ 

with box foot. WF 

h ^^s5i54 

A. .H|»n 

synthetic#-'' 

“• S^s/WE$25 

STAY WARM, SAVE $$$ 


)ss Country Ski Retail&'” 

fitain Centre 

IMBING, NORDIC SKIING 

:hanan. Call us for any advice! 

tres City side. Cnr. Redfern Rd.) Phone (03) 82 7229 

^Rd. Phone (03) 729 7844 
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The latest information 
on this challenging 
aspect of cross 
country skiing, from 
Peter Campbell and 
Michael Hampton 


• DURING LATE AUGUST 1984 WE VISITED 
Thredbo after heavy snowfalls. For two 
days blizzards and ferocious winds 
prevented us venturing forth on to the Main 
Range. On the third day, despite the 
unrelenting wind, we caught the 
Crackenback chair lift with fuii packs 
beside us. Leaving the top station, our 
prospects for enjoyable skiing were 
dubious. We were unabie to ski against the 
wind, so waiked down to the tree line. Here 
we donned skis and traversed off the 
downhiil slopes to an excellent snow cave 
site below South Rams Head. 

After constructing our blizzard-proof 
snow cave base camp, we were able to 
enjoy skiing the excellent fresh snow that 
was being dumped on the eastern slopes. 
The skiing was best on the lower sheltered 
slopes where the steep terrain, deeply 
carved turns, and occasional spectacular 
crashes all added to our enjoyment. The 
advantages of the cross country downhill 
(XCD) approach to Nordic skiing were 
obvious; we were able to enjoy skiing snow 
as close to powder as Australia ever gets, 
when touring above the tree line was out 
of the question. 

XCD, as the name implies, combines 
two forms of skiing regarded by many as 


Peter Campbell Telemarkmg on the North-west Spur 
of Mt Feathertop, Victoria and, above, on Mt Lee, New 
South Wales. Michael Hampton 
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distinctly separate. Many downhiii skiers 
and cross country tourers regard Nordic 
skis as unsuitabie for skiing steep slopes. 
However, using speciai techniques and 
XCD equipment, surprisingiy steep slopes 
can be safely enjoyed with three-pin gear. 
XCD offers downhill skiers the promise of 
skiing the best steep siopes in Australia, 
all with untracked snow and a ionger 
season, but without tow queues. XCD skills 
add a new dimension to ski touring as they 
provide a means for tourers to enjoy skiing 
the magnificent slopes found in wilderness 
areas. The ability to negotiate steep 
siopes, particulariy when skiing with a 


the advantage of being less tiring than 
Telemarks when skiing with a pack. The 
key to success here is vigorous un¬ 
weighting at the start of the turn, followed 
by an exaggerated knee bend when car¬ 
ving. For further information Bein (1982) 
and Tejada-Flores (1981) are very good. 

Jump turns. On extremely steep slopes 
the conventional Telemark is impractical 
for three reasons. Firstly, too much speed 
Is gained when crossing the fall line. 
Secondiy, the overhang of the Nordic 
binding over the edge of the ski can catch 
the snow and de-edge the leading ski. 
Lastly, the rear knee hitting the slope can 



Michael Hampton on the North-west Spur of Mt 
Feathertop and, right, lunching with Roy Smith (right) 
above Club Lake, New South Wales. Campbell 

pack, also adds an element of safety to ski 
tours. 

Techniques 

Telemark turns. We had iittle success 
converting our downhiii techniques to off- 
piste skiing with Nordic gear. A completeiy 
different turn, the revered Teiemark, is 
required for these conditions. The 
Teiemark is the most powerful and useful 
turn in an XCD skier’s repertoire. Crucial 
requirements for successful Telemarking 
are correct body and ieg positioning, 
weighting, edging, and turning (carving) 
the ieading ski, and balance. Steve Barnett 
(1979) covers all these aspects of 
Telemarking in some detail. 

The Telemark is not a difficult turn to do, 
but perserveranee Is necessary to master 
it. Don’t waste your time persisting with 
snow ploughs or stem turns at the expense 
of the Telemark. Certainly, you will fall over 
a lot when learning, but when you 
eventuaiiy start Teiemarking, your efforts 
wili be rewarded by fast and exciting skiing 
on progressiveiy steeper slopes. 

Parallel turns using Nordic gear can be 
very enjoyabie and, once mastered, have 


interfere with attempts to gain the correct 
body position. The best turn for these 
conditions, the jump turn, is achieved by 
literaliy ieaping across the fali line assisted 
by a vigorous downhiii poie plant. Your skis 
should be kept approximately parallel. In 
general, such slopes belong in the domain 
of aipine touring gear. Most XCD 
enthusiasts prefer skiing less steep but 
equally exciting slopes with Teiemarks 
linked in a fluent downhill striding rhythm. 
Jump turns are also good for snow with 
a breakable crust where it is difficult to 
carve Telemark or parallel turns. 

Self arrest. Skiing steep siopes, 
particulariy those covered by icy or spring 
snow, expose you to the risk of taking a 
big slide after a fall. Being abie to self 
arrest (stop yourself) if such a siide occurs 
is a skili well worth learning; in extreme 
circumstances it may save your iife. See 
Bein (1982), Tejada-Flores (1981), or 
Barnett (1979) for further details. 

Gear 

Skis. Although touring skis can be 
suitable for XCD, an XCD/general touring 
ski, or better stiil, an XCD competition ski, 
will give better downhill performance. 
Crucial factors determining XCD 
performance are side cut (the more the 


better), steei edges, and the overall flex 
pattern. Side cut greatly assists turning, 
and steei edges improve the skis’ 
purchase on the snow. Singie-cambered 
XCD competition skis are easier to turn, 
but the iack of a wax pocket couid 
compromise their touring performance, 
particulariy on extended trips. Don’t be put 
off buying high performance skis thinking 
you are not ready for them. Light touring 
skis will limit your efforts to Telemark, and 
often cause unnecessary frustration. With 
practice, better gear will allow better 
ultimate performance. On the subject of 
wax, correctly waxed skis have superior 
giide and downhill performance, and 
adequate grip when climbing. However, 
the art of wax selection and application is 
learnt from experience, that is, often the 
hard way. Changing wax in a raging 
biizzard can be an ordeal, and not getting 
grip when climbing hills is infuriating, if 
you’re a beginner, or the impatient type, 
consider buying waxless XCD skis. 
However, be warned that downhiii skiing 
using some waxless skis can be iike 
driving a car with the hand-brake on. Brady 
and Skjemstad (1979) have written a handy 
bookiet for those interested in finding out 
more about waxing. 

Boots. Heavy touring boots with a 
torsionally stiff sole are essential for XCD 
skiing. Good skiers can manage with iight 
boots, but the extra control afforded by 
XCD boots is invaiuabie, especiaiiy when 
iearning. There are two schools of thought 
regarding the appropriate size to go for. 
One friend bought very tight fitting boots, 
and has gained exceiient controi, as 
demonstrated by his descent of a 
ferocious eastern Mt Feathertop guliy. 
However, such good control is gained at 
the expense of toe nails and numerous 
blisters. We both finished this season 
using more comfortabie boots fitted with 
an instep buckie; convenient for tightening 
boots prior to a run. Use good inner soles 
as they greatly improve the comfort and 

m Offers the 
promise of 
skiing the best slopes 
in Australia. 


warmth of your feet. Be sure to break in 
XCD boots as you wouid hiking boots; they 
can be hard on the feet when new, 
regardless of their size. 

Bindings and heel locaters. A sturdy 
Teiemark Nordic Norm binding is essentiai 
for safe and successfui XCD skiing. 
Flimsy, pooriy maintained gear can fail, 
leading to disaster when pushed beyond 
its iimits. Use a siiicone spray to prevent 
ice building up in the binding. Some peopie 
believe heel locaters contribute to leg 
injuries, but we do not share this opinion. 
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Heel locaters minimize twisting stresses 
on the binding, and help maintain control 
during a run when ice can prevent the boot 
heel contacting the heel plate. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that many 
skiers manage without heel locaters. 

Poles and clothing. Since Telemarking 
requires adopting a low body position (at 
times the rear knee contacts the trailing 
ski), short downhill-skiing-type poles 
greatly assist the XCD skier. However, 
short poles are impractical for touring and 
ascents. One solution is to fit extra, lower, 
handles on the shafts of touring poles. The 
best solution is to buy telescopic poles 


so you can adjust their length. We 
recommend fitting Ramer self-arrest grips 
to these poles. In addition to improving self 
arrests, the large grip is great for support 
during ascents. Normal ski touring 
clothing is ideal for XCD. However the 
more rigid boots allow use of Berghaus 
Yeti over-gaiters, which help to keep feet 
dry. Sturdy ankle gaiters are handy in 
spring; it is odd that no local manu¬ 
facturers produce one. Safety straps 
connecting skis to the feet are essential. 
The loss of a runaway ski in the wilderness 
can be a disaster. 

Where to go 

Mt Bogong. It would take many weeks 
to explore the full potential of Victoria’s 
highest mountain. Cairn Gully is perhaps 
Mt Bogong’s best-known ski field. There 
are also great runs on the top section of 
the Staircase Spur, and off the main ridge 
east of Ledenfeld Point. In bad weather, 
good, sheltered, but short, runs can be 
found close to Cleve Cole Hut, and as far 
south as the Long Spur. Access is usually 
up the Staircase Spur or Eskdale Spur 
from Mountain Creek. The climb uses 


valuable time and energy, as does the ski 
to Cleve Cole Hut, so Bogong is best 
visited on a three-day or longer trip. Mt 
Bogong brews up its own very nasty 
weather, so careful planning, preparation, 
and some experience are necessary to 
cope if conditions deteriorate. 

Mt Feathertop and the Razorback. 
Skiing along the Razorback is one of 
Victoria’s classic ski tours. The views to 
the High Plains and Mt Buffalo are 
excellent, and Mt Feathertop itself looms 
in the distance with a promise of great 
XCD skiing. There are challenging but 
short runs on the east side of the 


Razorback, particularly near the Big 
Dipper, High Knobs, and Twin Knobs. Note, 
however, that in bad weather route finding 
with no pole line or well defined trail can 
be difficult and dangerous. For these 
reasons the Razorback is not a safe area 
for beginners. To ensure adequate snow 
cover, ski here in mid-winter. In good 
weather Mt Feathertop offers excellent 
XCD skiing on the North-west Spur from 
the summit, and on the eastern slopes 
near North Feathertop. The prominent 
eastern ridge south of Hellfire Gully, 
finishing down near Diamantina Spur, is 
one of the longest sustained runs in 
Victoria. The skiing remains good well into 
spring as the various gullies hold their 
snow. In spring, access is gained by 
walking up Bungalow Spur from 
Harrietville (three hours to Federation Hut 
for a fit party). On occasions the entire 
snow cover can ice over, changing 
pleasant XCD slopes into lethal 
propositions overnight. White-out 
conditions concealing the large cornice, 
combined with icy snow, have been 
responsible for deaths on Feathertop. In 
such conditions the best option is to 
retreat down Bungalow Spur and return 
when conditions improve. 


Mt Fainter and Mt McKay. Mt Fainter 
is a favourite skiing area. On a good day 
it takes three hours to ski to Tawonga Huts 
from Falls Creek. From the huts it takes 
one hour to reach the summit with day 
packs. The good runs are south of the 
summit, and offer steep exciting skiing. 
The south side of Mt Fainter usually holds 


N Mt Bogong 




snow well into October. Mt McKay also has 
good XCD skiing on its southern slopes, 
and has the advantage of being much 
closer to Falls Creek. 

Mt Nelse and Spion Kopje. Access is 
via the Nelse pole line or Heathy Spur. The 
eastern slopes of Mt Nelse and Mt Nelse 
North are good for XCD; keep an eye out 
for cornices. There are excellent runs 
down the southern side of Spion Kopje, 
about one hour’s skiing from Edmonsons 
Hut. 

Mt Hotham and Mt Loch. Australia 
Drift is a steep and exhilarating slope 
found south of the Mt Hotham summit. 
Marys Slide and adjacent slopes are also 
great for XCD. Ski along the Loch pole line 
from the Loch car-park for 15 minutes; 
Marys Slide will be on the right. If you want 
to ski XCD all day and avoid energy- 












sapping climbs, buy a lift ticket. Marys 
Slide can be easily reached from the top 
of the Brockhoff poma, and the small 
climb required keeps most alpine skiers 
away. After a run, follow the trail along the 
creek back to the poma loading point. In 
bad weather there are good sheltered runs 
on the west side of Mt Higginbotham, if 
you look hard enough. Further afield, the 
Mt Loch area has Intermediate XCD slopes 
ideal for learning. 

Mt Stirling sports a challenging XCD 
slope down the Stanley Bowl on the south¬ 
eastern side of the second summit. 
Unfortunately, this picturesque region is 
soon to be despoiled by downhill skiing 
development, so enjoy It before It's 
festooned with tows. If you don’t mind 
hordes of people, moguls, and a firm piste, 
Mt Buller has some good slopes. Other 
XCD areas In this region include Mt Howitt 
and the Crosscut Saw, but they are only 
accessible on an extended trip. 

The Main Range in southern New 
South Wales has the longest runs and the 
most snow in Austraiia. The XCD potential 
of the area is staggering. A single XCD run 
west of Carruthers Peak can assume the 
proportions of a day trip as one plunges 
500 vertical metres into Lady Northcotes 



Canyon. Our sketch map of the region 
covers only a small proportion of the totai 
skiing available. In general, the western 
side of the range has the best siopes, 
particularly around Watsons Crags and the 
Sentinel. However the eastern slopes of 
Mt Lee, Mt Northcote, and the slopes down 
to Club Lake from Carruthers Peak are 
all excellent. As mentioned in the 
introduction, the higher regions and 
western slopes of the Main Range often 
bear the brunt of severe winds and heavy 
snowfalls, so parties venturing up high 
must be well equipped and prepared for 
the worst. During bad weather, sheltered 
skiing can be found east of South Rams 
Head, at Dead Horse Gap, and in the 
foothills near the upper Snowy River above 
Guthega. Skiing up from Guthega is the 
easiest and safest all-weather access to 
the Main Range areas mentioned. (See 


Track Notes in Wild no 13.) 

Safety and shelter 

In 1984 many parties were caught 
unprepared for bad weather in the Alps, 
in some cases abandoning gear during 
desperate retreats in the face of gale-force 
winds. Poor local knowledge and an over¬ 
reliance on tents to provide protection 
nearly resulted in disaster on more than 
one occasion. Even the best lightweight 
tent cannot cope with extreme winds and 
snowfalls when pitched in exposed 
locations. Three hours spent digging a 
snow cave is time well spent as, once 
completed, it affords total protection from 
the worst weather, and can be made large 
and comfortable tor extended stays. Snow 
shovels are invaluable for snow cave 
construction; all parties travelling on or 
near the Main Range should carry at least 
one, and preferably two or more. The next 
best strategy in extreme weather is to 
select a low-level, sheltered tent site, 
preferably among trees or rocks, not far 
from a safe retreat route. If the weather 
clears, the original objective can usually 
be reached on a day trip if desired. 

In the Victorian Alps, huts are numerous 
and very convenient. However, over¬ 
crowding is a common problem, so ade¬ 
quate tents or bivvy bags should always 
be carried. Pay particular attention to 
hygiene when staying in huts, and don’t 
abuse the privilege of using huts by 
leaving garbage behind. 

The remote locations visited when 
skiing are often a day or more away from 
help should something go wrong. For this 
reason all skiers shouid carry a good first 
aid kit, and have basic first aid knowledge; 
don’t find out about hypothermia the hard 
way! Accidents can be minimized if 
potentially dangerous slopes are avoided, 
so learn to assess factors such as slope 
run-out, snow conditions, and the abilities 
of all skiers in the party. A party of four is 
the ideal size for wilderness skiing as one 
person can stay with a casualty while two 
go for help. Larger parties often tend to be 
slower. 

• 

Those magic moments experienced 
when speeding down an untracked slope 
amidst breathtaking scenery leave an 
indelible impression on the mind. Looking 
back at serpentine tracks, the XCD skier 
can derive great satisfaction from briefly 
conquering, but not despoiling, a 
wilderness environment. The mobility of 
three-pin gear coupied with XCD 
techniques can take you far off the beaten 
touring trail, exploring untouched areas of 
remarkable solitude. • 

Further reading 

Cross-Country Downhill by Steve 
Barnett (Pacific Search Press, revised 
edition 1979). 

Mountain Skiing by Vic Bein (The 
Mountaineers, 1982). 

Waxing for Cross Country Skiing by 

Michael Brady and Lorns Skjemstad 
(Wilderness Press, revised edition 1979). 
Backcountry Skiing by Lito Tejada-Flores 
(Sierra Club, 1981). 
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• THIS SURVEY INCLUDES ONLY METAL-EDGED 
skis for use in touring and cross country 
downhill (XCD). General categories for 
distinguishing between skis aim to include 
design characteristics and intended uses rather 
than a subjective evaluation of performance, 
which is extremely user-related. 

Camber. The first design consideration is 
camber, the resistance of skis to flattening 
underfoot. Camber, or a ski’s arch, raises the 
gripping mid-section from the snow to improve 
glide and ensures distribution of the skier’s 
weight over the length of each ski. Camber 
varies between ski types. Skis with stiffer 
camber glide faster but require more effort to 
obtain grip when climbing or on the flat, and will 
not turn smoothly. 

XCD skis have either a single or double 
camber. Single-camber skis are designed for 
downhill skiing, and perform like alpine skis. 
While turning, they bow into uniform arcs and 
carve smoother turns than touring (double¬ 
camber) skis. Single-camber skis have less 
camber than double-camber skis. Without the 
wax pocket found on standard cross country 
skis, single-camber skis are easily flattened and 
do not hold wax very well. Single-camber skis 
are less efficient for travelling long distances 
and are too slow for touring. Skis used primarily 
for touring should have a double camber. 

Tail Waist Tip 

L. 

Side cut 



Single-camber ski unweighted 



Single-camber ski flexed while turning 



Double-camber ski unweighted 



Double-camber ski flexed while turning 


Double-camber skis have an arch of smaller 
radius and maintain a curve, or wax pocket, 
while bearing a skier’s weight, thus allowing the 
skis to glide. Touring skis will flatten completely 
when the skier’s body weight is transferred to 
a single ski to obtain grip. Built for maximum 
glide, cross country racing skis require even 
greater effort to flatten them. 

Flex. If a skier is borne by a pair of skis not 
on the ground but supported only at the tip and 
tail, the skis will bend. That is, the skis will 
continue to flex well after the camber has been 
‘flattened’. This flexing occurs while carving 
turns. Skis that flex unevenly turn unpredictably. 
Without the ‘dead spot’ in the middle, caused 
by the rigidity of a wax pocket (or double¬ 
camber), single-camber skis flex evenly. The 
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smoothest turns will be carved on the most 
evenly-flexing skis. Skis with soft flex and little 
or no double camber will perform best when 
skiing downhill. Softer flexing skis are good in 
soft or wet snow, stiffer ones better on harder 
snow. 

Bear in mind that all skis are designed 
overseas for skiing deep snow conditions that 
rarely, if ever, occur in Australia. Powder skis 
will usually be softer than required in Australia. 
An example of such skis is Kazama Mountain 
Soft skis, which, for this reason, aren't imported 
into Australia. If you are confident of your XCD 
technique, and wish to tour, consider skis with 
little double camber and with stiff flex. 

Side cut Critical dimensions include the 
width of a ski at its tip, waist, and tail. Side cut 
is the difference in ski width between the tip and 
waist (middle) and affects the willingness of skis 
to turn. Skis with a comparatively narrow waist, 
and therefore a large side cut, tend to turn 
quickly and sharply, much like alpine skis. 
Narrower skis with minimal side cut glide faster 
but are harder to turn. Side cut has less effect 
in softer snow. 

Bases. If you are only going to use your XCD 


skis at resorts with tows, their ability to grip is 
irrelevant. Grip and glide are, however, major 
considerations for touring. Without stepped 
bases, wax-base skis perform more predictably 
when skiing downhill. Correctly waxed skis will 
also grip and glide better than non-wax bases. 
Those disconcerting changes of speed when 
skiing through patches of different types of snow 
are minimized by flat running-surfaces, with only 
a patch of wax on them. In Telemark skiing at 
a resort there will be only glide wax on the 
bases. The rewards are worth the small amount 
of time required to learn how to start waxing. 

Non-wax bases have either positive or 
negative profiles. Positive steps are usually 
moulded, and protrude from the ski base. 
Negative steps are cut or moulded and permit 
faster gliding but require improved technique to 
obtain grip. In both cases, the area occupied 
by the steps, and the effectiveness of the 
pattern, must be considered. Generally, the 
longer the step area the better the skis grip but 
the slower their glide. Some people are 
concerned that step bases make a noise! 

Construction. Ski construction details are 
subject to change and are not of great practical 


significance provided you have confidence in 
the strength of the skis, and use them for the 
purpose for which they were designed. The 
most common type of construction, laminate or 
sandwich construction, involves bonding (with 
heat and pressure) ski components (often wood) 
coated with an adhesive. Polyurethane foam 
cores are usually injected into space between 
layers of fibreglass. 

Most of the skis surveyed have integrated 
binding mounting-plates to withstand the 
stresses of aggressive XCD skiing, and falling. 
An adhesive should be used when seating 
binding mounting-screws. 

Metal edges. All skis surveyed have offset 
steel edges, that is, steel edges that protrude 
beyond the skis’ side walls. 

Having selected skis suited to your purpose, 
it is important to choose boots and bindings that 
are consistent with your style of skiing. See the 
survey of cross country ski boots in this issue. 

Once you have the hardware, all that remains 
is careful selection of your XCD wardrobe. 
Pastels are ‘in’ for 1985 and of course ‘L’Army’ 
avocado is still very popular. • 


Wild Gear Survey Cross Country Downhill Skis 

Lengths Width 

available (tip-waist-tail) Weight Camber Flex Base Construction 

RR 

price 

Asnes Norway 





Wax Wood core, ABS tip and tail 

$160 

Telemark MT 54 

Telemark MT 54 Quickstep 


As above As above 

As above 

As above 

Neg step As above 

$178 

Atomic Austria 

Telemark 

200-215 

73-62-67 2.90 

Single 

Medium/soft 

Wax Wood core, Gf torsion box 

$208 

Dynastar France 

Montagne 

190-220 

63-54-58 2.46 

Double 

Medium/stIff 

Pos step Injected Pu toam core, Gf top and bott 

om $156 

Fischer Austria 

Europa 99 Crown 

180,190,200-215 

65-55-60 2.25 

Double 

Soft 

Neg step Wood core, Gf top and bottom 

Wax As above and ABS walls 

$220 

$200 

Europa 99 ST 

America 109 ST 

190,200-215 

65-55-61 2.70 

Single 

Stiff 

As above As above 

$210 


Karhu Finland/Canada 


XCD GT 190-220 

XCD GT Bearclaw As above 

XCD Multigrade As above 

XCD Comp 200-215 


62-54-59 

As above 
As above 
62-52-57 



njected Pu foam core, ABS an 


Kazama Japan 


Mountain High 
Telemark Edge 
Tele Comp Graphite 


190,200,205,210,218 62-54-58 
As above and 223 As above 
190,200,205,210,218 67-58-64 
210 As above 


Double 

Hybrid' 

Single 


Medium/stiff 


Medium/stiff 


Neg step Wood core, Gf top and bottom, ABS walls $202 

Wax As above $218 

As above As above $228 

As above As above with graphite lamination $306 


Rossignal France 

TMS Telemark 190-220 63-54-58 2,46 Double Medium/stiff Wax Injected Pu foam core, Gf top and bottom $150 

TMS Telemark AR As above As above As above As above As above Pos step As above $156 


Ihak West Germany 

Telemark 190,200-215 61-53-55 2.40 Double Medium Pos step/wax Injected Pu foam core, Gf top and bottom $200 


■Modified wax pocket, alpine-style flex. Lengths available: a dash indicates five centimetre increments between the (two) given lengths. Weight is given for a 210 centimetre pair. 
Only major flex differences have been noted. Gf glass fibre, Pu polyurethane. All skis surveyed have offset steel edges and most skis have integrated binding mounting plates. 
Prices are subject to imminent increase. Refer also to the cross country ski survey in Wild no 13. 
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• FOUR OF US HAD DECIDED ON A 
bushwalking trip to a particular section of 
South-west Tasmania, the Prince of Wales 
Range, but the merits of such a trip are 
not to be found in a pleasant ramble 
through grassy alpine meadows. In fact, 
both ends of the range are guarded by 
thick belts of tenacious scrub and there 
are no streams or accessible lakes; the 
topography has been moulded by the now 
extinct glaciers of the ice Age. When the 
effects of a drought were combined with 



the fact that water on the final section of 
the range is usuaiiy obtained by wringing 
out moss clumps, the scene was set for 
a pretty miserable time. 

Despite this, some perverse form of 
motivation guided four of us off the 
Queenstown bus at the start of the Jane 
River Track early in January 1981. Ian 
Hickson, Bob Sault, Dave Noble and I 
were determined to make a complete 
traverse of the range. Names such as Mt 
Algonkian, Diamond Peak, Mt Humbolt 
and Mt Olegas exerted a strong appeal, 
and we hoped to climb them all before 
crossing the Denison River and the 
Hamilton Range to the Gordon dam, a 
wilderness away. 

We considered ourselves well 
experienced as we had all walked 
extensively in South-west Tasmania, 
though our confidence was tempered by 
the fact that the range had repulsed an 
attempt by Ian and Dave a couple of years 
before. They had been beaten by scrub, 

Near Diamond Peak and, above, typical Prince of 
Wales Range walking. All photos Dave Noble 
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heat wave conditions and dehydration, 
which restricted them to marches of less 
than two kilometres a day. 

Our packs held supplies for two weeks 
and we groaned in protest as we 
shouidered them and left the highway, 
crossed the pitifully low Franklin and set 
out along the Jane River Track. We wound 
our way through timeless belts of 
rainforest, where everything was dark and 
covered in moss, and through exposed 
button grass plains where the tough 
hummocky clumps endure an endless 
cycle of scorching sun and chill, driving 
rains. The kilometres passed slowly under 
foot, but the variety of the scenery 
prevented boredom and there were 
occasional glimpses of the gigantic faces 
of Frenchmans Cap on the northern 
horizon, its summit still flecked with a 
patch of residual snow. 

Finally, we passed through country 
recently devastated by a large bushfire 
and dropped down to camp by the Erebus 
River, the last stream we expected to see 
for ten days. So we made good use of it 
to swim and wash in, then sat around the 
camp fire over a few biilies of tea. 

It started to rain in the morning, light 
drizzle leading to a fine soaking rain. We 
left the Erebus, remembering that, 
according to mythology, this river ieads to 
a land of the dead, and headed into the 
scrub, pushing and thrashing across a 
plain and round a hill to the base of our 
first objective, the infamous Mt Algonkian, 
a mountain well known for its scrub and 
the difficulty of climbing it. We moved out 
of bauera and ti-tree, which is very thick 
and dense but yields to determined 
pushing, and hit the first of many tortuous 
patches of horizontal scrub which is a 
iattice-work of enmeshed trees and 
branches, it must be simultaneousiy 
wriggied, crawled and climbed through — 
all rather awkward with a 25 kilogram 
pack. 

The day passed miserably and slowly; 
we were soaked by rain, chilled by cold 
winds and slowed to a crawl by the ever- 
thickening scrub. By evening we were only 
a few kilometres and less than 1,000 
metres above where we had started. It was 
worth it though, for as we finally pushed 
on to the alpine moor which forms the 
crest, a rather thin and bleak sun 
managed to break through the clouds and 
light the receding ranks of the ranges 
visible to the south. The jagged whiteness 
of these quartzite peaks was tinged with 
a dying red as we had our first glimpse of 
the prominent bulk of the range. Beginning 
a few kilometres away, its summits, 
dominated by the sharp needle of 
Diamond Peak, marched southward out of 
our field of vision. 

Arising to a fine morning, we headed 
east toward the saddle on the far side of 
which lay the range’s northern extremity. 
Dropping off the open moor, we 
immediately hit dense scrub that ied into 
thick rainforest which obliterated any 
glimpse of the terrain ahead. The map was 
small-scaled and of limited use, so we had 


to take out our compass and press on 
regardless — hopefully in the right 
direction. We plunged back into thick 
melaleuca where much thrashing and 
bashing, with the occasional sortie up a 
tree for a limited view, saw us reach the 
saddle for lunch beside a couple of 
puddles in a dry watercourse. 

Patches of clumpy button grass now 
began to appear and we pushed on 
through this gladly, though warily for fear 
of the occasional sunning tiger snake, 
between stretches of scrub and uphill 
sections. We reached the northern peak 
of the Prince of Waies Range by late 


unfortunately windy, tent sites set in a 
huge rocky defile soon coaxed us into an 
earlier camp than pianned. The remaining 
daylight was put to good use, however, in 
patching up various items of clothing that 
had been ripped by the persistent scrub, 
and a half-hour battle with more scrub in 
a nearby gully produced a bag of precious 
water. 

The next couple of days were spent 
climbing slowly back out of the button 
grass and scrub, across sharply-defined 
ridges on to alpine moors, and then over 
the madly dissected bluffs of Mt Flumbolt. 
We found a couple of pools of water on the 



Diamond Peak from the northern Prince of Waies 
Range. Opposite, sucking water from yabbie hoies: 
Diamond Peak behind. 

afternoon and clumped a couple of 
kilometres to a sheltered campsite by a 
small gully containing some little pools. 
The gas cookers soon choofed up a 
warming meai of macaroni and cheese 
which was followed by an early night 
comfortably spent in sleeping bags, 
secure in the knowledge that here we were 
at least safe from inclement weather. 

A good night’s sieep unfortunately 
means that it is harder to get up in the 
morning. Sore muscles and protests from 
Bob and Ian’s tent resulted in us getting 
away late on the fourth morning. The day, 
however, was something of a high point as 
we were due to reach that gem of the 
South-west, Diamond Peak. And sure 
enough, after kilometres of button grass 
and a couple of broad, scrub-choked 
saddles, we reached that pointed and 
shapely obelisk, dropped our packs and 
scrambled up the only feasible face to find 
the infrequently-used log book sodden and 
unusable. We enjoyed the panoramic 
views, however, and even had the luxury 
of a few cups of water from a yabbie hole. 

A couple of perfect-looking, but 


fifth night, but hot days and rugged country 
conspired to dehydrate us and depiete the 
water supplies which we were hoarding for 
the final section of the range to Mt Olegas. 

The Flumbolt massif is the superbly 
rugged roof of the range. We were forever 
scrambling across chasms, sidling 
massive gendarmes or descending mighty 
corridors between frowning bluffs. Route 
finding through the trackless maze was 
consistently difficult, but absorbing and 
enjoyable. After a search of one of the 
deeper gullies we found a dribble of water 
crossing a rock, and some careful 
syphoning gave temporary relief from the 
very hot and dry conditions. 

Crossing the final clear saddle we found 
some rusted air-drop tins marking a 
campsite of the late Olegas Truchanas and 
Reg Williams who made the first fuil 
traverse of the range, in 1966. From here 
we ascended a small knoll which turned 
out to be a peak called Southern Bluff, 
which marks both the end of the Humbolt 
massif and the end of the elevated section 
of the Prince of Wales Range. 

We now had a panoramic view of the 
gracefully curving but scrub-bound ridge 
which arches for ten kilometres to Mt 
Olegas, the final peak in the range and our 
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ultimate objective of the traverse. We knew 
of only two parties that had covered that 
distance and they had both taken between 
five and six days to do it. Here, too, we 
found an old spirits bottle with notes from 
three other parties that had visited the 
area since the original traverse in 1966. 

We eventually found a pass off Southern 
Bluff, but it was both steep and dangerous 
and left us feeling like misplaced 
rockclimbers. Soon after, we came across 
a button grass clearing and settled down 
for a dry and and nervous night with the 


tents pitched over and round the shaggy 
hummocks. 

But with Ian’s and Dave’s experience 
with what lay ahead, we had come well 
prepared. Gaiters, long-sleeve shirts, long 
trousers and leather gardening gloves 
were the order of the day and, combined 
with a rigidly-adhered-to system of 
alternate leads, were designed to reduce 
individual expenditure of energy. The 
leader was at all times confronted by a 
dense and intertwined wall of scrub which, 
with much crashing and bashing and the 


passage of eight feet, was transformed 
into a clear but entrenched track for the 
last member. 

An early start and the use of this 
technique, together with an occasional 
clear lead, saw us make good progress up 
to mid-morning on the first day of bad 
scrub. But then things changed drastically. 
There was not a cloud in the sky and the 
temperature grew steadily until by noon we 
entered a zone of body-high cutting-grass, 
each of its long and incredibly tangled 
tendrils clinging with a cutting edge. This 
was bad enough, but intermixed bauera 
and ti-tree bound the loose mass together 
and a confused lattice-work of long-dead 
logs, the remnants of a burnt-out forest, 
added to the obstacles. 

A temporary solution was to find a log 
above the surface and balance along it; 
but the log usually broke and you were 
pitched into the mass below to flounder 
with ebbing strength until another log was 
found and another few metres gained. 

We were all exhausted by lunch time; 
our shirts were soaked with sweat and we 
felt like half-cooked lobsters. When we 
eventually found a broad-branched 
melaleuca with no undergrowth beneath 
its low limbs we just crawled in, stripped 
off our armour and sweated out the 
afternoon. The temptation to drain the last 
few gulps from water bottles was strong 
but had to be resisted, although the sewing 
of yet more patches on to fraying knees 
and sandshoes helped to keep our minds 
occupied. 

Once it cooled down we resumed the 
march and reached a small but densely 
forested saddle where there was at least 

Tlirday passed 
1 llJj miserably 
and slowly; we were 
soaked by rain, chilled 
by cold winds and 
slowed to a crawl by 
the scrub. 

room to pitch the tents. It was steamy and 
dark in this jungle but we set up camp and 
went in search of water, which we were 
by no means confident of finding. It took 
a descent of 100 metres through tangles 
of horizontal scrub to locate a couple of 
tea-coloured trickles which were greedily 
stored away. 

Ian complained of fever and was 
worried about a possible recurrence of the 
malaria he had contracted on a caving 
expedition in New Guinea. We were all 
exhausted and our spirits fell to a low ebb 
as we turned in. 

The South-west weather is generally 


















contrary but we were happy to be packing 
up the following morning in a steady 
drizzle. The routine began again, in wet but 
much cooler conditions, each of us taking 
turns to lead through what was now a 
woven barrier of bauera and ti-tree. 
Fortunately the lower temperature helped 
considerably and, although always 
drenched, we were able to keep pushing 
on without becoming exhausted. We 
covered all of two kilometres by lunch time 
and even passed the limit of Dave and 
Ian's earlier attempt where they had been 
driven off the range in 1977 by lack of 
water, exhaustion and worn-out clothing. 

We kept moving all day, the leader 
pushing, parting and breaking vegetation 
to make room for every step. The scrub 
was often very high and we would lose our 
bearings and find ourselves pushing 
downhill off the crest of the sharply 
defined ridge. It was with relief that we 
broke out on to a small button grass 
clearing an hour before sunset. Mt Olegas 
was visible a oouple of kilometres away in 
the fading, watery sunlight. Dave and Ian 
set up camp as Bob and I took the water 
containers and descended hundreds of 
metres through wicked scrub in search of 
water. 

Late that night there was an immense 
thunderstorm. The tents in their exposed 
position were buffeted by heavy wind and 
rain, and their necessarily haphazard 
pitching over the random grass hummocks 
made it no easy matter to stay dry. We got 
away as soon as there was enough light 
to pack up. The scrub was now at its tallest 
and thickest but relatively untangled, 
which meant progress was faster because 
the boughs could be parted instead of 
having to be broken. By mid-morning we 
found ourselves pushing uphill along the 
steadily rising false tops between us and 
Mt Olegas. 

One top after another was visible 
through the wind and driving rain, so it was 
with a great deal of surprise that we 
eventually found ourselves on the summit 
of the last of them. The leader let out a 
whoop of success — we had made it. We 
crashed through to the edge of a small cliff 
and, sure enough, there was the Denison 
Gorge below, and the Hamilton Range 
beyond. 

We had a short break in a sheltered spot 
out of the wind and rain and celebrated by 
eating a few jelly babies before plunging 
through the scrub to a small gully which 
led towards the Denison. A descent of over 
1,000 metres confronted us, and all we 
could see through the scudding mist was 
wildly tangled scrub. Thick and boggy 
jungle lay ahead, and our steep gully was 
dangerously close to cllfflines. This was 
all very worrying, but we were spurred on 
by thoughts of deep reaches of clear 
water, a fire and billies of tea. 

Battering down walls of bauera and ti- 
tree was by now second nature, and with 
gravity on our side we soon entered the 
gloomier tangles of mud- and moss-slimed 
horizontal jungle. Here the rate of progress 
is governed by one’s ability to wriggle a 


pack-laden body through confused but 
rigid lattice-works of branches, and it is 
essential to keep one eye on the ground 
to make sure you are not getting too high 
above the steeply sloping ground, and the 
other eye peeled for rotten branches. 

Fortunately the gully had few waterfalls 
and, as the angle of descent eased 
towards the river, there was a gradual 
transition from the chaotic horizontal 
jungle to a majestic rainforest where all 
was dark and silent. Monstrous epiphytes 
clung to the tall trees, ferns grew in riotous 
patches and our eyes were distracted by 
the bright colours of occasional fungi in 


the surrounding gloom. Of oourse the 
going was only marginally easier; the 
ground was boggy and a great array of 
fallen logs and tree trunks barred 
movement in all directions. When 
scrambling over these logs a crackling, 
slurping sound greeted our ears each time 
a foot broke through the outer crust and 
sunk deep into the clinging, jelly-like 
interior. 

It was with inexpressible relief that we 
reached the river, stripped off our stinking 
and slimy clothes and dived into the 
flowing stream. We washed everything, 
and won a battle against the still-falling 
rain by drying our newly-clean clothes over 
a large fire. We camped nearby and made 
merry with unlimited brews of tea. 

In the morning the sun was shining so 
we decided to stay and enjoy some well- 
earned Idleness. After the unexpectedly 
rapid nature of our progress to Mt Olegas 
there was a couple of days’ food that 
needed eating, so we ate, slept, lay in the 
sun and, of course, sewed; our clothes and 
shoes badly needed reinforcing, and Bob’s 
and Dave’s old packs were in tatters. Ian 
and I had new models of a type of 


frameless pack which had been perfect for 
the conditions encountered. Here we met 
another party of bushwalkers, heading 
downstream towards the Gordon River, the 
first people we’d seen since starting our 
trip. 

Our last day was a long one, over the 
Hamilton Range to the Gordon dam. We 
packed leisurely, walked downstream a 
short distance and crossed the fast¬ 
flowing Denison. Then, after taking a last 
glance at the Huon-pine-clad banks of that 
beautiful vale, headed up the long ridges 
toward the Hamilton Range’s alpine 
summits. The going seemed easy through 


button grass and light scrub, and in places 
there was even a beaten pad to follow, so 
we were able to reach the open summit 
moors by mid-morning. Across the deep 
valley out of which we had just toiled 
towered the bulk of Mt Olegas, its scrub- 
carpeted flanks looking innocuous from 
that distance. 

The grasses and low shrubs of the tops 
rolled away swiftly underfoot, and the few 
scrubby saddles had tracks leading 
through them. At last, a long and easy 
descent led us down the other side 
towards the ugly arms of dead water 
stored behind the huge dam that was our 
objective. 

The long white scars which dominated 
the changed horizon resolved themselves 
into roads as we approached the stark 
ranks of dead trees that bristle around 
the impoundment’s muddy edges. We 
stumbled upon one of these tracks and, 
squinting through the dazzle of gouged 
quartzite, followed it to a line of metal 
ladders giving access to the dam wall. 
Arriving on the ‘summit’ of this prodigious 
concrete plug, we sadly realized our trip 
was over and strolled through the 
incurious crowds of tourists to the sealed 
road that leads to squalid Strathgordon. • 
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The bold alpine- 
style attempt on 
the West Ridge of 
Mt Everest by a 
small Australian 
and New Zealand 
team in 1984 
ended with the 
tragic deaths of 
Fred From and 
^ Craig Mottle. 

; (See article in 
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• KAYE AND I, ENTHUSIASTIC AND 
innocent beginners, had just joined the 
White Water Canoe Ciub and were about 
to throw ourseives (iiteraiiy) into our first 
river trip, on the Nymboida River, New 
South Wales. The grand sum of our 
canoeing experience consisted of 
paddiing the Barrington River in open 
canoes for which the word ‘piastic’ is a 
compliment, one surf-yakking week-end in 
kayaks, and some iast-minute preparatory 
iessons by the club in flat water. 

All we knew of the club’s members was 
that they met in a pub for their meetings 
and teased newcomers with unrepenting 
glee. Since the most recent ‘beginners’ in 
the club now had five years’ experience, 
they were looking for new blood, ours! 

We joined the rest of the club at the 
base camp on the Nymboida River. There 
were six kayaks and two Canadians, all 
home-made by club members. Our kayaks 
had been built the month before the trip 
and had only just ‘cured’. 

Kaye and I knew we had an extensive 
initiation procedure to go through before 
we could become true members of the 
club. Serious questions and doubts were 
racing through our tiny beginners’ minds. 
For example, would we ever be able to 
perfect the resonant tones of the 
traditional ‘Tea’s on’ wake-up call of the 
club which, to our innocent ears, sounded 
more like an out-of-tune war-cry? Would 
the rest of the club ever notice our distinct 
lack of not only the necessary luxuries 
such as air mattresses, food, wine and 
beer, but also the other essentials such as 
spondoriicles (billy grippers), drums, dry 
gear, ropes, expertise and ability to steer 
a canoe in a straight line, or even to stay 
in our kayaks? Had we just been brought 
along for what the club callously called 
‘entertainment value’? (We were later told 
that we had!) And on our part, could this 
be nothing more than an exercise in basic 


masochism, specializing in bruise- 
inflicting and body-bashing? 

Because the river level was high, the 
decision was made to canoe an upper 
section of the Nymboida. ‘A nice two-day 
trip with about five portages’, we were 
promised. After the car-drop we dutifully 
packed (or pretended that our shoving an 
unlikely assortment of food and gear into 
our home-made plastic bags was actually 
a well-conceived, planned packing) food 
for three or four days, watching as the 
experienced members of the club packed 
beer, jaffle irons, air mattresses, bulk tea, 
delicacies such as eggs and tomatoes 
and, finally, the wine casks. 

It didn’t take the club very long at all to 
find out we had no spondonicles, drums, 
dry gear, ropes, air mattresses, wine, beer, 
expertise or even ability to stay in our 
canoes. We, of course, failed to wake up 
on time on the first morning to make the 
first cup of tea, which apparently is a 
beginners’ duty, and our limp efforts at 
calling ‘Tea’s on’ were treated with utter 
disdain. However, we did manage to bring 
some champagne, and so we launched 
and christened my kayak. Karma, and 
Kaye’s kayak, Kaos, into the Nymboida in 
true White Water Club fashion. (We drank 
the champagne.) As Kaye and I bravely 
tried to pretend that the reason that we 
were constantly going round in circles was 
that we were really practising our steering 
and not trying to do ‘straight-line’ can¬ 
oeing, we jealously watched the rest of the 
club glide by, ferry-gliding. Telemarking 
and even dodging rocks. Watching 
Barbara leaning into the water and dipping 
her elbow and whole arm in, just for 
practice, was a source of inspiration and 
hope. 

The first afternoon was what we had 
been promised — lots of nice, gentle 
rapids that did not turn upside-down- 
beginners to pulp. At the campsite that 
night, while everyone else relaxed on their 
air mattresses, and shared their wine, and 
we cooked on a roaring camp fire, Kaye 
and I actually were lulled into thinking that 
this was what canoeing was all about — 
an idyllic adventure. 

Then it started to rain. From that point 
on there was no looking back. The only 
dry, flat camp was the first. The next day, 
the river changed dramatically as the 
country became steeper. The rain kept 
falling ... the river kept rising. 

Kaye and I would crawl from our tent 
each morning to watch the brown, swelling 
river rush past. As we tried to settle the 
butterflies in our stomachs and stalled by 
taking last-minute toilet stops, the rest of 
the club would place bets as to which of 
us would be out of our kayak first. Usually 
the first rapid of the day claimed both of 
us. The other members of the club 
somehow managed to strategically place 
themselves in the best positions for fishing 
us out, or pushing us off when we got 

The fate of all beginners — Cathy Miller in more 
trouble than Splash Gordon. Jeremy Graylin. Inset, 
Miller 'before'and 'after'! Barbara McGrath and, right, 
Jeremy ‘what are friends for?'Graylin 
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stuck on what must have been predictable 
spots, or beginner traps. We tried to 
explain that our kayaks had a magnetic 
attraction to rocks. At other times we tried 
to pretend that we really liked swimming, 
but were told that good canoeists hate 
swimming and have a natural aversion to 
water. 

We pulled out before all rapids to size 
them up with the rest of the club: if we 
thought that they looked too painful for 
capsizing in we would relinquish our 
canoes and walk round them. Sometimes 
Ted paddled the same rapid three times, 
first in his own kayak, then twice more with 
our kayaks. 

As we plunged deeper into the gorge, 
and as the river continued to rise, ‘rapids’ 
had become ‘waterfalls’, and ‘canoeing’ 

TUp^Vwere 

1 lllj 1 looking 
for new blood...ours! 

had become ‘bushwalking with canoes’. 
The club called it portaging, but I suspect 
that is a euphemism for scraping, . 
dragging, heaving, dropping and shoving 
reluctant canoes through the bush. At 
some sections we were able to rope the 
canoes down difficult rapids. This usually 
involved leaping over wet rocks with a 
canoe on a rope like a dog on a leash, and 
stepping round the snakes which were 
rain-baking on the strategic points of the 
rocks. Kaye and I were very impressed 
with the way the whole club pooled 
together for the portages and ropings, with 
special attention to the beginners who by 
this stage were looking a little worse for 
wear. 

The rain kept falling. If we had been 
experienced canoeists, we would have 
called this a ‘damp’ trip, because if you are 
experienced you apparently really get to 
know the meaning of the word ‘wet’. To us 
beginners, in and out of kayaks, swimming 
all day, experiencing thunderstorms 
during lunch, rain all day and all night, and 
with running water supplied to our tents, 
the experience constituted, in our limited 
experience and rather ordinary voca¬ 
bulary, having a ‘wet’ time. 

Kaye and I provided the others with a 
journey down memory lane of what it is 
like to be a beginner. On the first day we 
got our crispbread wet. On the second, it 
was thrown back to nature in disgust. 
Before long all our food, our clothes, 
sleeping bags, in fact all our essential dry 
things, were getting damp. Our food bag 
smelt like ‘dead’ socks. Whether this sad 
state of affairs was because we spent 
more time in the water than anyone else, 
with the kayaks getting a good regular 
wash-out and the bags a good shaking, or 
whether this is simply the fate of all 
beginners on canoe trips, we will never 
know. 


Once the ‘dry’ food ran out, and as the 
‘two-day trip’ stretched to its fourth and 
fifth days, we really showed the way in 
producing interesting food combinations. 
While the rest of the club somehow 
managed to have an endless supply of 
sensible foods which turned into real 
meals, Kaye and I cooked exotic and 
imaginative haute cuisine. Dressed for 
dinner in bathers and plastic raincoats, in 
pouring rain we cooked up such delicacies 
as canned salmon stew, fried canned 
asparagus and wet spaghetti elegantly 
garnished with dehydrated peas and corn, 
or baked beans with an oriental touch — 
canned water chestnuts, and 
tomatoed-herrings-spaghetti-riverana! 

We might have been in a spot of bother 
without the kind help of one of the softer- 
hearted members of the club, Jeremy. 
While the others regarded us with benign 
amusement, Jeremy carried our drums in 
his Canadian, kept our sleeping bags dry, 
gave us wine and bread when we ran out, 
and even ferried us across the hard 


sections of the river while others took our 
canoes across for us. 

Roger played beginners’ guide with his 
ever-patient ‘follow me', (as if there was no 
doubt in our minds, or his, that we would 
be able to follow his exact course, with the 
precise amount of style and control that 
he had shown!). He also had the ability to 
transform wet wood into wonderful fires 
that made the rainy evenings a pleasure. 

Jim, a youthful 66-year-old, provided us 
with words of wisdom like ‘Paddle!’, or 
‘Watch out for that rock! (crash)... groan’. 
Ted, who thought he would be out of the 
wilds within two days (not bargaining on 


two slow beginners and a rising river), 
started turning into a bearded caveman 
look-alike. Combine that with a wry smile, 
ripped shorts, an ability to swing a jaffle 
iron (which usually produced tough black 
jaffles), the best resonant ‘Tea’s on’ call of 
the club, a mania for spearing march flies, 
and you have the White Water Canoe 
Club’s answer to the Incredible Hulk. 

We made it back to base camp after five 
days on the river. The marker we had set 
to mark water-level was now submerged. 
This was New Year’s Eve, so after picking 
up the cars we turned on the fridges to 
cool the beer, Ted brushed his hair and 
shaved, put on new shorts, and started the 
New Year’s Eve frivolities. We blew up 
balloons and decorated the tents, blew 
whistles, put on happy hats, drank beer, 
wine, and Roger’s deadly truckles’ whisky 
and rum combo, ate Christmas pudding 
and declared the New Year to have arrived 
at 9 pm. 

Apparently it had not been a ‘wet trip', 
but a ‘damp’ one. Kaye and I had learned 


what to bring next time; spondonicles, 
snow chains (for the drive out!), expertise, 
air mattresses, plastic bags, a fridge for 
beer, an endless supply of tea, beer, a 
cask of wine each, enough food for ‘two- 
day trips’, and Jeremy. (Perhaps The 
Women’s Weekly would like to reprint this 
article! Editor) We may have finished 
rather more bruised than the rest of our 
fellow members, but it was great fun; we 
had been well looked-after and had even 
learned a little about canoeing. The club 
members still tease us, of course, but now 
it is our turn to wait with glee for the next 
trip, and for more beginners ...» 
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• Triple band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.25 kg 

• Sportlite features 


New 

vibram. 

sole 

Vibram have combined 
their impressive 
technical resources with 
the innovative KLETS 
design to produce this 
lightweight mountain sole 
breakthrough. 

Designed specifically for 
modern lightweight 
bushwalking and 
mountain footwear. 


zamberlanl 


esign 


life series 


Available from all good bushwalking shops 






^jHallmark 


ed concept 


ton 


PHOENIX II "TERGONOMIC" 

Q A simply adjustable track system (§) Exceptional new comfort in waist band 
allowing both vertical and width design for a positive location on the 

adjustment. hips. 

Q) Lower back adjustment providing Q) New fully contoured shoulder straps, 
infinitely variable load positionings. 


Only available from 


f4\ 


Hallmark 


A division of 

THE GREAT OUTDOORS CO. 










'Sunken cathedrals', 
Mt Gambler, 
South Australia. 
In Piccaninny Ponds 
and, right, 
surfacing in 
Spring Cave. 

























BRKONTOP 


All-Weather Reliability 
and Breathable Comfort 



Waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex® fabric protects you 
from the elements. Unlike conventional coated fabrics 
which are hot and clammy to wear and tend to lose their 
water resistance 
after repeated use, 
Gore-Tex® stays 
watertight and 
comfortable, year 
after year. 

Demanding use in 
the field, including 
many Everest 

Projea Blizzard expedilioms al Mawson's Hut, Cape Denison 

on Commonweailh Bay. Antarctica. Photo Jonathan Chester eXpeditiOnS (SUCh aS 

the First Australian Mt Everest Expedition) have proved that. 

Gore-Tex® fabric is made by permanentiy bonding a 
tough, fiexible microporus PTFE membrane between layers 
of durable fabric. The membrane contains nine billion 


can’t blow through but perspiration can evaporate, keeping 
you dry, comfortable and safe. 

Bushwalkers, climbers, skiers, runners and golfers 
around the world depend on Gore-Tex® fabric garments, 
hats, gloves, 
footwear, tents and 
bivvy bags: 
protection from the 
elements and 
lightweight 
breathable comfort. 


Tape-Sealed Seams 

Seam sealing is critical to the performance of 
waterproof garments. Seams are permanently waterproofed 
and strengthened with hot-air-welded three-layer Gore-Tex® 
seam-sealing tape. 



The 1984/85 Australian Men's Alpine Ski Team wearing their 
Gore-rex® Uniterm. 



Easy to Care For 

Gore-Tex® fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine washing 
using powder detergent. 

3-Year Warranty 

W L Gore and Associates offer a three-year warranty 
on Gore-Tex® fabrics used in garments bearing the Gore-Tex 
fabric warranty tag. You are assured 
of the best functional combination 
of weatherproof protection with 
breathable comfort, now with an 
unprecedented three-year warranty. 



Creative Technologies Worldwide 

Trade enquiries: W L Gore & A: 

Teiephone (02) 938 575' 


FABRICS 


















QUEENSLAND AiTKENVALE, Adventure Comping Equipment/FORTITUDE VALLEY Scout Outdoor 
Centre/SHERWOOD, Torre Mountain Croft/NEV SOUTH WALES ALBURY, The Outdoor Experience/AUBURN Poddy 
Pollin/EASTWOOD, Eostwood Comping Centre/SYDNEY, Mountain Equipment, Norski/THE JUNQION Bush 
Escope/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong Bushcroft/ACT DICKSON, Wild Country/VICTORIA BALLARAT, Outdoor 
Geor/BOX HILL, Wilderness Shop/MELBOURNE, Bush & Mountoin, Poddy Pollin/MOORABBIN, Scout Outdoor 
Centre^AmNIA DURNIE, Youngs Outdoor Geor/HOBART, Scout Outdoor Centre, Jolly Swogmon/LAUNCESTON 
Allgoods/SOUTH AUSTRALIA, ADELAIDE, Scout Outdoor Centre, Thor/WESTERN AUSTRALIA, FREMANTLE, Wild West 
Adventufes/PEATH, Dig Country, Scout Outdoor Centre. 


"For the summit bicj, we needed 
spedolised, lightweight alpine rucsocs. 
Mocpocs were the obvious choice because 
of their reputation and proven 
performonce in the toughest conditions. 
And os we expected, they were 
excellent! Thanks Macpac, for you it's 
onother successful Himoloyon expedition, 
and we've climbed Everest!" 

Greg Mortimer 


(§l\4acpac*^WUdeiiiess 

Equipment 


11IE BEST ILEPT 
SEatETtKVEVEItESI 

You probably won't read our name in the headlines, but the 
1984 Australian Everest Expedition relied on Mocpoc 
lightweight rucsocs. And we think that foa speote for itself. 







Near Mt St Gwinear. 

Facilities. Toilets, including facilities for the 
disabled, change rooms and a day shelter-room 
are provided at the St Gwinear car-park. Take¬ 
away food, snacks and drinks are available on 
winter week-ends between 9 am and 4.30 pm. 

Ski tourers are requested to fill in an 
Intentions form and leave it in the box provided 
at the car-park. 

Snow reports may be obtained by ringing 
(051) 65 0381 (the Park office) or (03) 11 545 
(Victorian Ski Association). 

A permanent pole line, with orange arrow 
markers, links the St Gwinear car-park and Baw 
Baw Alpine Village, It meets the Alpine Walking 
Track en route and follows it for a short distance. 
From the car-park to Gwinear Flat the 
permanent pole line is the preferred route for 
walkers, so skiers should keep to the specially 
marked trails (which walkers are urged not to 
use). These colour-coded trails (see map) are 
marked, in winter only, by coloured stakes and 
generally follow routes which have been cleared 
to suitable widths. The Alpine Walking Track is 
identified by very intermittent yellow diamond¬ 
shaped markers but should be discernible away 
from the permanent pole line as a clear path 
through trees or as a depression in open areas. 

Camping is permitted except in the 
Melbourne & Metropolitan Board of Works 
catchment area, which is shown on the SR 
Brookes map (see below), but is well to the 
north-west of Mt St Phillack. Clearings close to 


the pole lines and trails, especially on Gwinear 
Flat, are commonly used to introduce skiers to 
the mysteries of snow camping. 

Special equipment. The onset of bad 
weather is no less likely on Baw Baw than on 
any other snowfield; indeed, Baw Baw is well 
known for the prevalence of fog and thick mist. 
As well as the full complement of protective 
clothing, it is essential to waterproof your pack 
and to carry map, compass, whistle, waterproof 
matches, fire-lighters (or stove and fuel), bivvy 
bag, extra warm clothes, note book and pencil, 
extra food (such as chocolate and scroggin), 
basic first aid kit, spare ski tip and goggles. Tent 
and other camping equipment will of course 
also be required for an overnight ski tour. 

Further information and maps. Brochures 
from the Department of Conservation, Forests 
and Lands, 240 Victoria Parade, East 
Melbourne, Victoria 3002, telephone (03) 651 
4011; Baw Baw National Park office, Parkers 
Corner, Thomson Valley Road, near Rawson, or 
PO Box 63, Rawson, Victoria 3825, telephone 
(051) 65 0381. 

F Balkau, Baw Baw Plateau, 1:25,000, five 
metre contours; also features Baw Baw Alpine 
Reserve, 1:5,000, five metre contours, and 
plenty of background information. 

SR Brookes, Saw Saw National Park and 
Walhalla Historic Area,1:50,000, contoured. 

Matlock sheet in the Natmap 1:100,000 


Tour notes 
St Gwinear Car-park — Yellow Trail — 



Jeep Track Flat — Yellow Trail — Car-park; 
4 kilometres 

A good beginners’ outing, which overcomes 
the initial, rather steep, climb from the car-park 
more easily than does the permanent pole line. 
There is limited scope for practising techniques 
at Jeep Track Flat. 

St Gwinear Car-park — Yellow Trail — 
Black Trail — Gwinear Flat — Yellow and 
Black Trails — Car-park; 6.5 kilometres 

The Black Trail is particularly useful if visibility 
is poor, because it avoids the steep haul over 
the summit of Mt St Gwinear (which is not to 
be missed in clear weather for the superb 
panoramic views). This trail is also handy if you 
are returning late in the day and are feeling tired. 

St Gwinear Car-park — Yellow and Black 
Trails - Gwinear Flat - Blue Trail - Mt St 
Phillack — Permanent Pole Line — Gwinear 
Flat — Black and Yellow Trails — Car-park; 
10 kilometres 

From Gwinear Flat (a popuiar practice area), 
you can make a round trip to the summit of Mt 
St Phiilack (not a good iook-out) by foilowing the 
permanent poie iine, preferabiy uphiii through 
the trees, then the Biue Traii back down to 
Gwinear Flat. 

Yellow, Black and Blue Trails to Mt St 
Phillack; either add the Orange Trail from 
Freemans Flat, or follow that trail instead of 
the permanent pold line; about 11 kilometres 

Instead of the permanent pole line, the 
Orange Trail offers a more pleasant, less 
timbered (though longer) approach or departure 
from Mt St Phillack. Tullicoutty Glen (Thomsons 
Run) extends south from the Orange Trail and 
may afford a little extra adventurous skiing in 
good conditions. 

St Gwinear Car-park — Baw Baw Alpine 
Village and return, following coloured trails 
to and from Mt St Phillack; 24 kilometres 

A vigorous day tour for fit intermediate and 
experienced skiers, invoiving some tricky steep 
sections between Freemans Fiat and the start 
of the viiiage Five Kiiometre Loop. This ioop 
passes very close to ski tows at the alpine 
viiiage. 

Mustering Flat 

At an altitude of barely 1,400 metres, this 
ioveiy, isoiated, open basin may not always have 
a good snow cover but is weii worth a visit at 
the right time, to escape from the hordes around 
the marked traiis. 

Ailow a day for the journey, including time for 
expioring the fiat. From Gwinear Flat, follow the 
Blue Trail for a short distance to the point where 
it swings to the left (south-west) and continue 
north-westwards up the valley to the saddle. 
Mustering Fiat is then beiow you to the north; 
steer a course a little east of north round a rocky 
knoll, then west of north through the trees and 
down to the open ground. 

The Alpine Walking Track 

Strictly for fit and skiiied skiers only, the 
objective is either Mt Vl/hiteiaw to the north-west 
or Mt Erica to the south-east, at the extremities 
of the piateau. There are many chaiienging 
ieads, up and down, with littie space to spare 
between the snow gums. Excelient snow cover 
is necessary, otherwise skis may have to be 
carried in some piaces. Mt Erica, with views of 
the La Trobe Valley, probably provides greater 












THE SALOMON 
NORDIC SYSTEM 

The immediate and universal 
acceptance by skiers of all abilities has made 
the Salomon Nordic Sj^em the system of the future. 
And for racers, the results speak for themselves. Gunde 
Svan of Sweden won four Olympic medals in 1984, including 
three gold, using the Salomon boot and binding, and Bengt Hassis of 
Sweden not only won the prestigious American Birkebeiner on Salomon, but 
I captured the overall World Loppet Championship with five individual victories. 

= LONGER STRIDE + PRECISE SKI CONTROL 






SR70 


Racing boots 
from Salomon 


SR901 


For world class racing, for citizen racing, for a 
great day of skiing, visit your Salomon Cross 
Country Dealer...and experience the difference. 


INTERNAL FIT SYSTEM 


The patented Internal 
Fit System is the most 
^ I innovative fit concept 
X available today, com- 

bining perfect heel-hold 
Xt _ with forefoot freedom. 

System wraps around 
^^ the instep and heel with one piece 
of material, and the laces pull the foot 
back in the heel pocket, providing heel-hold and eliminating 
rubbing and blisters, while leaving the forefoot free and 
unrestricted. It is this forefoot freedom that allows the 
foot to spread under pressure and provides a stable support 
platform. The result is optimum propulsion, and as the 
toes contract, this gives the most explosive kick possible. 
Water-resistant, breathable and super light, the SR901E 
is easy-flexing, comfortable and the ultimate performer. 


INTERNAL FIT SYSTEM = HEEL-HOLD + FOREFOOT FREEDOM 


Ryr the competitcrin us all 


NSW: Notski Fty Ltd, Nordic Ski Centre, P^ddy PSllin Pty Ltd. VIC: Mountain Designs, Mountain Sports Wodonga, F^ddy Pallin Pty Ltd, Eastern Mountain Centre. 
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Skilourii^ 

Getting the right instruction, by Barbara Bryan 


• EXPLORING AUSTRALIA'S ALPINE REGIONS IN 
winter is exhiiarating and different. With a pair 
of skis a whoie new worid, wild and isolated, 
becomes accessible to any reasonably fit 
person. Ski touring opens new vistas to the 
bushwalker, provides solitude for the jaded 
downhill skier or urban slave, and is a 
stimulating experience for expert and novice 
alike. 

But our high country can be very unforgiving 
in winter and adequate instruction, preparation 
and equipment are essential if it is to be enjoyed 
in relative safety. 

The cross country ski season normally lasts 
from some time in June to early October 
depending on seasonal and local conditions, 
and the winter experience can range from a 
humble stagger round a ski resort to officially 
sanctioned races or a week’s grand tour of vast 
empty spaces. 

Some walking clubs include ski trips as part 
of their programmes and usually provide basic 
tuition for members. Skiing with experienced 
friends or joining a club are enjoyable ways of 
learning with like-minded people. For 
information on suitable clubs, enquire at shops 
that sell cross country ski equipment or get in 
touch with the Australian Ski Federation Nordic 
Committee (phone 03 878 6333). 

Commercial tour operators have a lot to offer 
people who do not have experienced friends 
and may not know how to organize a trip, do not 
have suitable equipment or perhaps find the 
snow environment daunting. These operators 
have done all the homework, can provide 
instructors and equipment, and offer a variety 
of courses in a wide price range. By learning 
from experts a beginner is more likely to avoid 
bad habits and to make rapid progress. 

This survey of commercial tour operators 
does not attempt to assess their relative 
attributes. Courses are available, in many alpine 
regions of Victoria and New South Wales, to suit 
all requirements and standards from absolute 
beginners to advanced skiers. 

The qualifications of instructors vary. Some 
have Australian Ski Federation Certificates. 
Intending clients should satisfy themselves that 
their instructor is suitably qualified. The amount 
and intensity of instruction varies according to 
the type of course. Australian Ski Federation 
proficiency assessment requirements are given 
consideration by some operators. 

When considering the price of a course, 
establish exactly what is included. Some 
operators offer instruction only, so clarify all 
details before booking. 

The standard of indoor accommodation 
varies from luxury ski lodge to rustic bunk 
house. In this survey, accommodation is 
specified thus: lodge(a) is above the snow line 
and lodge(b) is below the snow line. Tent 
accommodation can be either above or below 
the snow line, and alternatives may include a 
snow cave or igloo. 

Some operators provide all meals for the 


duration of a course, but others do not. Some 
offer extras like spending the first or last night 
of a snow camping course in a lodge, having 
wine with the evening meal, use of a heated 
swimming pool or sauna, and transport provided 
from a major population centre. Check who is 
to pay extra costs, such as National Park entry 

The range and quality of equipment supplied 
varies. Many tour operators include ski 
equipment and camping gear, and sometimes 


Far from the madding crowd: Ml Buffalo. Victoria. 
Chris Baxter 

other items as well. Most supply detailed 
equipment lists when you make your booking, 
so you will know what is provided and what you 
are recommended to take with you. If an 
operator does not provide everything, you must 
decide whether to buy, hire or borrow the gear 
you require. Some operators offer discount rates 
for ski hire. 

As comfort and safety are closely related, and 
critical in winter conditions, particular attention 
should be given to clothing and footwear. You 
should always have plenty of dry, insulating 


clothing, including mitts and Balaclava, and 
waterproof outer garments. Synthetic long 
underwear and pile garments are popular. 

In the accompanying table ‘equipment 
provided' includes skis, boots, poles, tents and 
sleeping mats (if applicable). Maps, compass, 
course notes and video-recorder teaching aids 
are other extras sometimes provided. 

Prospective participants should make their 
own enquiries regarding insurance. Appropriate 
insurance cover is important for all courses, and 


is essential on extended tours where accidents 
can prove to be very expensive indeed. Consider 
both the operator’s cover and your own cover. 

Make specific enquiries regarding cancel¬ 
lation conditions. If a tour operator cancels a 
trip for any reason, all money paid by the client 
is usually refunded. But if a client cancels, part 
or all of the deposit is usually withheld. Some 
operators also offer a 'snow guarantee’ — that 
is, a full refund is made if snow cover is 
inadequate. 

With an adventurous spirit and sound advice 
you too can enjoy a real snow holiday, eating, 
sleeping and playing in the snow. • 



WILD JULY/AUG/SEPT 







Wild Activities Survey Cross Country Skiing 
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Rock.. Classics.. 



NEW from SCARPA, the makers 
of Cragratz, comes Superatz! 
Employing the famous comfort fit of 
the renowned Cragratz, the Superatz 
utilizers an incredible high friction 
rubber for unequalled positive 
smearing, yet provides enough 
support for edging. A non-stretch 
upper constructed from Gore-Tex* 
and suede gives an excellent instant 
fit 

Quickly adopted by many of the 
leading rock athletes in Britain, their 
performance has been proved on a 
number of 1st ascents as well as 
repeats of modem hard routes. 

Used and recommended by Andy 
Pollitt, Chris Gore, Martin 
Atkinson, Gary Gibson, Al Rouse. 


The foundation of SCARPA’s strong 
reputation has been the outstanding 
quality and durability of its trad¬ 
itional double welt sewn mountain 
boots. The standards are maintained 
through a refusal to compromise 
when it comes to the quality of 
materials used for manufacturing. 
This policy and the ability to combine 
well established production tech¬ 
niques with modern technology is 
what continues to maintain 
SCARPA footwear in a class of 
its own. 
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over four years since SCARPA and 
BERGHAUS began their joint 
development programme to provide the optimum 
combination of strength, durability, comfort and 
light weight in a range of quality walking 
^ footwear. 

The advent of the Trionic System has since ' 
revolutionized the world of walking. 

3 - FLEX SYSTEM 

The latest development in the Trionic System is the introduction of various 
midsoles to provide models with three diferrent grades of flex, catering for 
0^”^ the casual walker through to the professional mountaineer. 

COMFORT FLEX - soft longitudinal flex allied with lateral support and 
protection from stone penetration. 

performance flex - requires a short breaking-in period but its 
strength supports and protects the sole of the foot from the 
t ^ normally tiring effects of walking on hard or rocky surfaces. 


PRO FLEX - durability, strength and support provided by a nylon 
midsole with an insert moulded three-quarter length steel shank for 
greater stiffness and stability in the 
forefoot and instep area. 


TRIONIC TRACTION SOLE 

This exclusive design features a Safety Grip Heel with a Dynamic 
(moving) Strike Point performing a dual function. 

1) When walking it provides a gradual transition from heel to 
sole with no jolting sensation. This means greater foot comfort 
and less shock on impact. 

2) When descending a slope the unique heel design bites into 
the ground ensuring excellent traction. 

TRIONIC-YETI 1 

This unique, integrated boot and gaiter combination provides ] 
the best possible protection for all types of weather and 
ground conditions. The Trionic is the only boot able to give you 
this protection. The patented Fitting Groove around the 
Traction Sole ensures a tight seal for the specially designed 
Yeti gaiter rand. Attachment is so easy that the J 

Yetis can be fitted or removed while the boots 
are actually being worn, so they can 
be carried in a rucsac when trekking 
and used only when necessary. 








A6AIN LAST WINTER? 



OUTDOOR SHOPS RUN BY OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


IMAGINE - outside it’s below zero - inside your tent 
you snuggle into the soft comfort of natural cotton 
and the warm luxury of prime goosedown - 
sleep comes easily... 


COME IN FROM THE COLD WITH 
A “SALEWA” GOOSEDOWN 
SLEEPING BAG 

Two models to choose from, the 
“Akkiima” and “Akkiima Plus”. 

Both bags feature: 

• Prime goosedown fill (min. 550 loft) 

• Slant wall construction 

• Box foot design 

• Full length zip versatility 

• Cotton inner/nylon outer 

• Zip together to form double 

Akkiima 

Specification Akkiima Plus 

Fill weight 700g 800g 

Temp, range (approx.) +25/-6° +25/-IO° 

Fit size (approx.) 185cm 190cm 

AVAILABLE FROM THESE INTERTREK SHOPS: 

NSW EASTWOOD CAMPING 
3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood. (02) 858 3833. 

MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 
291 Sussex Street, Sydney. (02) 264 3146. 

WOLLONGONG BUSHCRAFT 
90 Burelli Street, Wollongong. (042) 28 6638. 

TAS JOLLY SWAGMAN 
107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart. (002) 34 3680. 

Vie BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS 
204 La Trobe Street, Melbourne. (03) 662 3349. 

NORDIC SKI & BACKPACKING 
77 Murrumbeena Road, Murrumbeena. (03) 569 8368. 

WA BIG COUNTRY 
7A/59 Jewel Street, East Perth. (09) 325 5984. 


intertr^ 





Daintree 

Important new book 




Daintree Where the Rainforest Meets the Reef 
by Rupert Russell, photography by Leo Meier 
and Cliff and Dawn Frith (Kevin Weldon and 
Australian Conservation Foundation, 1985, RRP 
$24.95, postage $4.00 for mail order from the 
ACF, 672B Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, Victoria 
3122). 

The rainforests of the Daintree region are said 
to date from about 110 million years ago, but 
much of their plant and animal community is 
still unknown. For example, the tube-nosed 
insectivorous bat is still known only from one 
specimen caught by the author and others in 
1982. The bat has a unique method of wrapping 
its wings round its body to keep the rain out. 
Daintree explores the beauty and mystery of this 
threatened area. 

Even after hours of reading and browsing 
there is more to come back to in this book. The 
text is erudite, informative and detailed. On 
every page there is something to fascinate, such 
is the influence of the author’s sensitive 
association with the Daintree area over many 
years. 

But the photographs took my breath away as, 
page by page, they reveal the richness of the 
Daintree region. There is a close-up of the scaly- 
breasted lorikeet in which the filagree of each 
green feather seems close enough to touch. On 
a yellow flower a blue bug sits, so clearly 
defined you can see the pollen on its legs and 
back. Trees, coastlines, snakes, creeks; the 


Scaly-breasted lorikeet. Photo by Cliff and Dawn Frith, 
reproduced from Daintree. 
images disclose an environment of incredible 
diversity and beauty. 

Production is excellent, and the price of 
$24.95 is commendably low for a large book of 
256 pages. 

Daintree works exceedingly well both as a 
work of art and as a descriptive text. 

The Daintree region is of critical importance. 
It seems that only action by the Federal 
Government can save it, but time is running out. 

Brian Waiters 

Bob Brown of the Franklin River by Peter 
Thompson (George Allen and Unwin, 1984, RRP 
$9.95). 

Bob Brown has Just turned 40. For a man at 
the age when life traditionally begins, a 
biography may seem premature. 

But Brown has been in the public eye more 
than most, with the media painting a superstar 
portrait, especially at the height of the Franklin 
campaign. Certainly, Brown is no longer so 
much in the limelight, but the Franklin victory 
remains fresh in our minds (if becoming soured 
by the Federal Government’s inaction on 
Daintree). Brown has long had a premonition 
of a short life: maybe this biography is timely. 

One of the first men to raft the Franklin, 
Brown named most of its features and 
spearheaded the campaign to save it. Now he 


is an unlikely member of the Tasmanian 
Parliament. 

Despite his hero status, Brown is an ordinary 
bloke who has attuned himself to a long-term 
perspective on life. A complex man, 
unimpressed with the material rewards which 
could have been his, he is in touch with himself 
and concerned with suffering in the world. He 
is the sort of person we might all be better for 
emulating. 

This is another good book by Peter 
Thompson, who wrote Power in Tasmania. At 
times, probably inevitably, this becomes a 
history of the Franklin campaign, whereas I 
would have liked a little more of Brown’s feelings 
about it. 

Bob Brown may contribute to community 
causes in the future, but it would be unfair to 
create any such expectations. He has already 
done more for the cause of wilderness 
conservation than the vast majority of 
Australians who will benefit as a result of his 
work — the Franklin flows as an inspiration to 
environmentalists. 

BW 

Challenge of the High Country by Tor and 

Jane Holth (Lansdowne-Rigby, 1985, RRP 
$12.95). 

Tor and Jane Holth’s 180-page paperback, 
Chailenge of the High Country is a miscellany, 
ail too brief, of early settlement, gold discovery, 
mountain grazing, biographical sketches, skiing, 
hydro-electric development and snowfield 
tragedies — all centred on the Bogong High 
Plains. 

The content relies heavily on taped interviews 
with old-timers (some of whose memories are 
a little unreliable) and precis of previously well 
documented stories. In the authors’ attempt at 
brevity, much is lost in the retelling. The facts 
and dates of the Cleve Cole story, for example, 
are astray as, regrettably, are the details of the 
Gadsden tragedy. 

The book deserves a list of illustrations (there 
are some 95) and an index, which could have 
been invaluable as a reference. Both, 
unfortunately, have been omitted. 

For all its shortcomings, however, Challenge 
of the High Country is a very readable little book 
and will be enjoyed by many who are not over¬ 
concerned about the exactitude of our early 
mountain history. The chapter on Rundells’ 
Alpine Lodge is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the early days, as is the 
amplification on what had previously been 
written about the Petersens. The chapter 
headed ‘Mountain Tucker’ must be accepted as 
a little light relief. I loved Andy Kelly’s recipe for 
damper. My little group always made damper 
on our longer trips but I’m glad we didn’t use 
Andy’s recipe — his cooking time was ‘about 
one and a half hours’! 

I’m looking forward to another very readable 
book from the Holths, but they shouldn’t believe 
all the tales the old-timers spin them. 

Harry Stephenson 

Thylacine The Tragedy of The Tasmanian Tiger 
by Eric R Guiler (Oxford University Press, 1985, 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST IN 

SWISS QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
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GENUINE SWISS 
ARMY KNIVES 



PRICES RANGE FROM 

^^.95 TO 

$ 49 ” 


The SWISS ARMY KNIFE as it is known today, 
without visible rivets was invented and 
manufactured in Switzerland in the late 1950’s 




by 



The functions of the tools of the genuine 
SWISS ARMY KNIFE by 


1. blade 14. scissors with micro 

2. nail file wavey edge 

3. nail cleaner 15. fishscaler 

4. small blade 16. disgorger 

5. flat Phillips 17. magnifying glass 

sctevvdriver 18. precision screwdriver 

6. corkscrew 19. metal file 

7. Phillips screwdriver 20. ski v«3x scraper 

8. Screwdriver 21. inlemational wrench 

9. capllfter 22. special Phillips screwdriver 

10. wire-bender 23. tweezers 

11. can opener 24. toothpick 

12. reamer 25. ring with short chain , 


Many attempts are made to copy but only the 
GENUD^ SWISS ARMY KNIVES by- 


include:- 


IVEJmLR 


* The Authentic Implanted Swiss Cross 

* Safety locking screwdrlver/caplifter 

* Special patented scissors springing system 

* Universal spanner & keyring with chain 

* Written 5 year Guarantee — extended to 25 years in 
Australia 

* The World’s laigest SWISS ARMY KNIFE (or ’’the smallest 
tool kit”) 

* 4 models with safety locking blades 

* 3 models with map reading compass 

* Printing of Company logos without charge 

* Over 60 models including 9 budget models 

* Many other features and advant^es 

* Write for a FREE brochure 

ASK YOUR FAVOURITE 
OUTDOORS RETAILER 

TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOME: 

SWIBO AUSTRAUA Box 5248, Gold Coast Mail (Centre, 4217. Tel. (075) 39 4888 






















NEW JAGUAR FROM KARRIMOR 

The instinct for survivai prevaiis in a boid new 
range of rucsacs for the serious adventurer. 


A pride of Karrimor Jaguars. All new. All different. Ten models in the styles and colours you want, 
with all the features you're looking for. Like the unigue Karrimor Self Adjust System, that lets 
you adjustthe rucsac in the twinkling of an eye - without taking it from your back. Then there's 
the famous Karrimor KSlOOe lifetime guarantee. Five of the new Jaguars have it - and it's a 
guarantee as yet unmatched. Track down a Karrin^or Jaguar at your Karrimor stockist. 

Karrimor Australia Pty. Ltd. P.O. Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 




Franklin or Picton rivers and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 

Rod Barwick, Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street, Hobart 7000 
(002) 34 2226 all hours 
Shellite, metho available. 

IksmaniaThe Treasure Island. 



Melbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (All States) 

• VICMAPS 1:25,000,1:50,000 

• FORESTS COMMISSION 

• TASMAPS 1:100,000 
•C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 

1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANDS DEPARTMENTS (S.A.) 
1:50,000 

• COMPASSES 4 




RRP $25.00). 

The Tasmanian tiger has captured the 
imagination of many a bush iover. Does it stiii 
exist? 

In 1886 the Tasmanian Parliament introduced 
a bounty of one pound per head on this rare 
marsupial predator. The last confirmed killing 
of a wild thylacine was in 1930, and the last 
thylacine in captivity died in Hobart zoo in 1936. 
The species was then declared protected. 

Few could have more authority on the subject 


to the animal and its habitat or even encourage 
some people to try to kill it. Guiler’s view is that 
the thylacine’s best chance is for it to be left 
alone in the bush in the hope that it may still 
increase in numbers. 

BW 

The Proposal for a Western Tasmanian 
National Park (Wilderness Society, 1984, RRP 
$1.50). 

Explore Tasmania’s Wild Side by Louise 



of Tasmanian tigers than the author, who 
interviewed old-time trappers while they were 
still alive and has been involved in tiger 
searches since the 1950s. The resulting book 
is fascinating. 

Guiler has been thorough in compiling 
information. From government records of 
bounties paid on thylacines, he shows the 
population of this animal crashed throughout 
Tasmania in one year: 1909. Guiler argues that 
although the bounty hunting must have been a 
major cause for this, the sudden drop after 
decades of hunting also suggests some kind of 
disease as a contributing factor. Loss of habitat, 
hunting, and disease combined to reduce the 
population to below a satisfactory breeding 
threshold. 

There are conflicting views about whether 
thylacines still exist. There have been numerous 
sightings, many of which have been supported 
by field evidence such as positively identified 
tracks, the distinctive thylacine kill and even 
their nasal yapping cry. There has been a slow 
increase in the number of reported sightings 
since the 1930s. 

Guiler takes the view that thylacines do still 
exist, but it seems only a photograph or a 
specimen will provide conclusive proof. The 
problem with trying to catch a thylacine is the 
risk of killing it in the process. Publishing details 
of a confirmed finding could cause disturbance 


Bob Brown. Photo by The Age, reproduced from Bob 
Brown of the Franklin River. 


Gilfedder and Jennie Whinam (Wilderness 
Society, 1984, RRP $3.00). 

Tourism is Tasmania’s largest industry, 
employing almost ten per cent of the work force 
and contributing more than $300 million 
annually to the State's economy. Tasmania’s 
natural beauty promises continuing economic 
stimulus from tourism which will be promoted 
by both these publications. 

The Proposal for a Western Tasmanian 
National Park is a well-produced booklet putting 
the case for establishing a world-class National 
Park in western Tasmania, The proposed Park 
would protect the western Tasmanian 
wilderness and provide a major draw-card for 
people from all over the world. 

At present the protected World Heritage Area 
has major anomalies; the northern region, 
incorporating Cradle Mountain, Lake St Clair 
and Frenchmans Cap, is linked to the southern 
section by a narrow strip of land only four 
kilometres wide at one point. The more logical 
boundaries proposed are ambitious, 
incorporating 26% of the State’s area. With few 
industries affected, however, the proposed 
boundaries make a lot of sense. 

Explore Tasmania's Wild Side is well 
conceived but the production is not up to 
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standard. It lists places of natural beauty in 
Tasmania and gives advice on walks and special 
attractions. The maps are not sufficiently 
detailed to be useful and the uninitiated may not 
be much wiser. Nevertheless, this is the kind 
of publication which will promote Tasmania’s 
natural advantages, and hopefully they will be 
more appreciated as a result. 

BW 

The American Alpine Journal 1984 edited by 
H Adams Carter (American Alpine Club, 1984). 
Ascent edited by Steve Roper and Allen Steck 
(Sierra Club and Diadem, 1984, distributed in 
Australia by Paddy Pallin). 

New Zealand Alpine Journal 1984 edited by 
Simon Carr (New Zealand Alpine Club, 1984, 
RRP $NZ17.00 (soft cover) or $NZ21.00 (hard 
cover), from PC Box 1700, Chrisfchurch, New 
Zealand). 

These annuals (Ascent started as an annual 
but has become bigger and less frequently 
published) are considered essential reading by 
many (Australasian) mountaineers. 

The AAJ is an outstanding source of 
information on recent climbing activity not only 
in the Americas but, particularly, also the 
Himalayas. With almost 400 pages, the 1984 
edition is bigger than ever. The main articles 
generally detail climbs at or near the cutting 
edge of world mountaineering achievement; the 
Kangshung Face of Mt Everest, Kangchenjunga 
solo, the North Face of Kwangde in winter, the 
West Face of Fitzroy, and so on. In addition 
there are technical articles, ethical ‘wallopings’ 
and pages of brief climb reports from all over 
the globe. 

Ascent was originally the outstanding 
climbing journal. It has become a substantial 
and infrequently published book, the latest 
edition going into hard covers to contain its 
almost 200 large-format pages. Somewhere 
along the way something has been lost. 
Certainly it’s very professional-looking with an 
impressive diversity evident in its 20 articles but, 
to me, (and, I suspect, many climbers) it is too 
arty-crafty, ’literary’ and downright soul-less. Its 
apparent cultural and intellectual pretensions 
may result in a good many wide yawns. It lacks 
fire, action, immediacy — particularly in the 
pictures and lay-out. The majority of pictures are 
sadly grey ’black-and-white’ photos, and 
American climbing’s apparent preoccupation 
with Mt McKinley (sorry, Denalil), reflected in 
the pages of Ascent, is a bore. But if you like 
a really solid ‘mountain read’, then you will not 
be disappointed. 

The NZAJ has not always been particularly 
impressive, particularly visually. The 1984 
edition is much better than those of recent 
years. It includes some very good photos, in 
colour as well as black-and-white, and 
interesting and informative reading. 

If you are at all interested in what climbing 
is being done in New Zealand andtor by 
Australasians in other mountainous regions, the 
NZAJ is indispensible. This issue, in particular, 
also provides no small measure of inspiration 
and excitement. But what really sets this 
publication apart from most other climbing 
literature is the life, humanity and feeling it 
conveys of the close-knit New Zealand alpine 
climbing community — it would be a hardened 
reader indeed, for example, who was unmoved 
by some of fhe obituaries. 

The NZAJ is something for New Zealand 
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UFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, it’s 
Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER you need. 

Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER underwear is thin, light and stretches 
to form-fit your body. Worn skin tight, LIFA SUPER traps a layer 
of still air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between 
your body and the environment. You lose less body heat. 

LIFA SUPER is made from polypropylene which doesn’t absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through LIFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. LIFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, fravel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, dance, run, i 
cycle, windsurf or sleep . . . start with LIFA SUPER then decide j 
what else you’ll need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works, 

Ask anyone who wears it. 




090 , 066 , 008 , 005 , 025 , 026 , 000 , 036 , 032 , 061 __ 

Available from all good outdoor shops 



Make your nights softer and warmer... 


...with a Therm-a-Rest* mattress 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKI BOOTS 


RISPORT 
NORDA 
$19.90 


Risport - made in Italy. All leather 
upper with a Velcro flap over lacing. 
75 mm Nordic norm. Sizes 36-47. 


ASOLO CROSS COUNTRY BOOTS 

Top XC and telemark boots from 
Italy at the following bargain prices. 
All models are available in sizes 3-12 
including 14’s. Wide fitting. 
SNOWFIELD - our price $99.50 
(Aust. retail price $160). 

EXTREME - our price $109.50 
(Aust. retail price $ 180). 

SUMMIT - our price $129.50 
(Aust. retail price $215). 

GLISSADE 310 - our price $75 
(Aust. retail price $ 120). 

GLISSADE 330 — our price $85 
(Aust. retail price $ 130). 

**Cross Country Ski Boots are 
subject to 2% import duty only and 
are sales tax free. 


ASOLO 
CHOUINARD CANYONS 

Comfortable friction boot made 
from canvas backed suede with a 
Pirelli slik rubber sole and rand. 
Sizes 8}i-12 inc. ‘A’s. $39.90 

(Aust. retail price $95). 


SUPER CHAMPION Model 12803- 
the knife with everything. $35.00 
(Aust. retail price $50). 

LOCKING BLADE Model 11753- 
mid range model with all the most 
useful attachments. $20.50 (Aust. 
retail price $30). 

BUDGET Model 10701-with blade, 
nail file/cleaner, corkscrew, screw¬ 
driver, bottle/can opener, pick & ring. 
$8.00., (Aust. retail price $12). 
Separate catalogue available. 


HITACHI DUO HEADLAMPS 

Operates off 4 x AA cells. $17.00 
(Aust. retail price $30). 


One piece calf leather upper luxur¬ 
iously padded with Trionic Traction 
Sole. Wide. $79.50. Sizes 36-46. 


SC \RPA SUPER 
SPIDERS & 
RATZ 


New friction boots from Scarpa 
utilizing super stik rubber. Laterally 
stiffer than Fires. SUPER SPIDER 
Model has a full suede upper in 
sizes 37-46. $69.50. SUPER RATZ 
Model has a combination suede/ 
Gore-Tex upper in sizes 37-46. 
$74.50. 


ALP SPORTS FUEGO 

Made exclusively for us in Italy, the 
Fuego has a combination suede/ 
Cordura upper with suede lining. 
Bellows tongue. It features the new 
Vibram microporous sole and is 
exceptionally lightweight. Ideal for 
trail walking, travel footwear and 
light enough for casual wear. Sizes 
36-46. Grey or Olive. $59.00. 


GORE-TEX 

TREKKER 


Leather/Cordura Gore-Tex boot with 
Trionic Traction Sole. Sizes 36-46. 
Wide. $79.50 (Aust. re tail price $ 145). 


ADVANCE 

GORE-TEX 


Gallusser anfibio leather with a Gore- 
Tex sock liner, this superb boot is 
fully waterproof. Sizes 37-46. 
$109.50. Wide fitting. Trionic 
Traction Sole. 


SCARPA 

EXPLOIT 
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ALP SPORTS BORGPILE 
JACKET 

The warmest pile jacket around. 
Sizes XS—XL. Navy. Now priced at 
$39.90 (Aust. retail price $88). 



ALP SPORTS BERNETTA JACKET 

Thinsulate lined jacket with action 
cut back. Zip front and pockets. 
XS-XL. Red, Navy or Graphite. $69. 
ALP SPORTS POLYPROPYLENE 
Polypropylene tops and long Johns. 
XS-XL. Navy. 

Long Sleeve top $9.50 

Long Johns $9.80 

ALP SPORTS CORDURA 
GAITERS 

Velcro/dome closure, knee length. 

Sizes S,M,L. $17.90 

GORE-TEX GAITERS 
$29.90 (no duty/sales tax on gaiters). 



HALLMARK Z KOTE RAIN PARKA 

Sizes XS-XL in Blue or Green $49.50 
(Aust. Price $75) 



BOOK SALE-50% DISCOUNT 

Prices quoted are nett. 

50 YEARS OF ALPINISM $7.70 
THE WINDING TRAIL $9.00 
THE DARKNESS BECKONS $13.20 
LAST BLUE MOUNTAIN $4.75 
TAKE IT TO THE LIMIT $5.35 
STORM & SORROW IN THE 

HIGH PAMIRS $4.60 

TRANGO $6.00 

TOTAL ALPINISM $11.40 

K-2 MOUNTAIN OF MOUNTAINS 
by Messner $8.20 

CHANGABANG Bonington $9.60 
MY LIFE AS A MOUNTAINEER 
by Heckmair $7.25 

SHACKLETON $9.90 

MOUNTAINEERING: THE FREE¬ 
DOM OF THE HILLS $10.00 
GERVASUTTFS CLIMBS $3.50 
ON EDGE Henry Barber $16.90 



SHETLAND WOOL 
PULLOVERS 

Superb pullovers made from genuine 
Shetland wool and imported from 
U.K. The traditional fairisle designs 
are available in crew neck (brown/ 
maroon tones) or V neck (beige/ 
brown or beige/green tonings) S-XL 
Warm, light and beautiful to wear. 
$37.50. 

ALP SPORTS GORETEX RAIN 
PARKA (Not seam sealed) 

Taslan Gore-Tex with peaked hood, 
full zip front, two hip pockets. 
XS-XL. Red, Navy or Green. $85. 


CLIMBING EQUIPMENT 

Jumars $49.50 

Lowe Footfangs $59.50 

CAMP Golden Eagle axes 

55cm to 60cm $55.00 

Golden Eagle North Wall 

Hammer 50/60cm $55.00 

CAMP Annapurna Axes 

70cm to 90cm $49.50 

Chouinard Bamboo Axes 

65cm to 85cm $59.00 

Witco Snowshovels $27.50 

Figure 8 descenders $9.50 

CLOSED CELL FOAM MATS 

10mm thick EVA foam mats 
50cm wide. Blue. 

100cm long $4.90 

150cm ” $7.90 

200cm ” $9.90 


HOW TO ORDER 

* Telephone NZ (03) 61-048. 
Give us your order and credit card 
details and goods will be sent the 
same day. We accept collect calls for 
orders over $150. Phone before 
3.00 p.m. EST. * or, mail your order 
and payment (credit card details, 
money order or bank draft) to ALP 
SPORTS, Box 553, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Prices are quoted in 
Australian dollars and include surface 
mail postage. For airmail add the 
following: 

Order up to $50 add $5.00 

$50-$100 add $7.00 

$100-$200 add $10.00 

$200-$500 add $15.00 

Over $500 add $18.00 

Airmail postage on books is $4 per 
book. 

Australian customers note that 
import duty/sales tax may be applic¬ 
able. Contact ALP SPORTS if you 
require further information. 


Send for our free catalogue. 
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Three morereasK^s 
to choose a Mountain 
Designs sleeping bag 


STANDHART 


BIFIDA 


MOUNTAIN 


• Great 4-seasons bag. 

• Sophisticated tulip construction. 
Fully sewn cross-block baffles for 
absolute minimum down shift. 

• Rated warm to — 12°C*. In a cold 
room test for Project Blizzard, a 
Standhart kept someone warm to 
-20 °C. 

• Flared, canted and offset box foot 
for comfort. 

• Optional removable Gore-Tex foot. 

• 650g 95/5 quality Superdown fill. 

• Total weight only l,420g. 

• Full-length twin zippers for 
superior warmth control. 

• Optional 700 loft extra high 
quality down. 

• 3D draft tube — no cold spots! 

• $296 


SERAC 

• Ideal for travelling, trekking, bush 
camping and backpacking. 

• Roomy, full rectangular styling. 

• Box-wall construction. 

• Twin tough coil zippers. 

• Can be joined in pairs. 

• 700g quality down fill. 

• Total weight just l,450g! 

• Warm to —5°C. 

• $179 


• Ideal winter snow camping bag. 

• Tulip styling for maximum warmth 
with minimum bulk. 

• 900g 95/5 quality Superdown. 

• Option of 700 loft down for even 
greater warmth. 

• Down collar increases thermal 
efficiency at throat of bag. 

• Double draft tubes carry the full 
loft of the bag across the zipper — 
no cold spots! 

• Single 180cm Delrin coil zipper. 

• Optional removable Gore-Tex foot. 

• Warm to — 20°C. 

• Available in regular and long size. 

• Total weight l,700g. 

• $374 
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climbers to be proud of, and it is touching that 
they are including even-handed coverage of 
Australian efforts in their country. 

Chris Baxter 

Franklin River Guide Maps by John Ranee 
(Published by the author, 1984, RRP $13.60, 
$1.40 postage for mail order from PO Box 306, 
Brighton, South Australia 5048). 

This is a well-presented guide which notes 
the major characteristics of the river — rapids, 
notable features and so on — and identifies 
campsites on it in four categories, from small 
(up to four people) to large (up to 15 people). 

The guide (which the publisher suggests be 
used with a compass) consists of four spiral- 
bound A4 plastic-coated pages. The seven 
maps, each showing a different section of the 
river, are well drawn and easy to read. Inserts 
give brief notes on the notable features. 

My only criticism is that too many rapids and 
other features have been named, and several 
quite inappropriately. This tends to clutter the 
map, and adds nothing to its value. Different 
water levels may change or obscure some of 
the characteristics of the river and naming 
anything other than the major features trivialises 
the whole exercise. It is particularly 
inappropriate to name rapids and other 
landmarks after a commercial rafting 
organization and its guides. 

These views are in accord with the policy of 
the Tasmanian Nomenclature Board which 
officially recognizes only those names 
submitted by Bob Brown about ten years ago, 
and abides by the principle that only notable 
features be named and that the history of the 
area should be taken into account. 

Overall, this is a good guide for anyone 
planning to raft or canoe down the Franklin. 
Additional large-scale maps would be required 
for any bushwalking in the area. The very good 
quality of the guide would certainly enable it to 
take the hard wear to which guides of this nature 
are subject. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Antarctica The Last Great Wilderness poster 
by Ian Bayly (Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 1985, RRP $6.50, $8.50 laminated). 

This 690 X 490 millimetre poster features a 
photograph of emperor penguins near 
Larsmann Hills, Prydz Bay, Antarctica, and 
highlights that continent’s inspiring yet 
threatened beauty. 

Michael Collie 

A Boulderers Guide to Lindfieid Outcrop by 

Alex Jackson (Published by the author, 1984, 
RRP $1.60). 

This is a small but useful ’home-made’ guide 
to Sydney’s most popular bouldering area. 

CB 

Directory of Camps Victoria 1984 (Camping 
Association of Victoria and Department of Youth 
Sport and Recreation, 1984, free). 

This publication is a guide to camps in 
Victoria, outlining facilities and locations. It is 
a new concept which many groups will 
welcome. 

BW 

Other Title Received 

Australian Bushcraft by Richard Graves 
(Dymocks, 1984, RRP $15.95). 


Y)U’RE PROBABLY AS 
WILD ABOUT WILDERNESS 
AS WE ARE. 



Every year, more and 
more people, of all a- / 

ages, are discovering t 
the wilderness 
experience. 

Unfortunately, this 
means a greater strain 
on the delicate balance 
of untouched 
landscapes. The 
wilderness society 
would like to show you 

some unique places, WILDERNESS 

both here and overseas, TRAVEL CENTRE 

where you can enjoy 


a backpacking, rafting, 
canoeing, skiing or 
bicycling holiday. 
And, with an 
emphasis on 
conservation, 
learn something 
of the natural history 
of the area you visit. 
Call Julia today on 
(03)675101, with your 
ideas of a wilderness 
experience. 

Then we’ll give you 
ours. 



Let Par-Avion help with your Tasmanian adventure! 

We will fly you into wild Tasmania - with National 
Parks our specialty; Freycinet, Maria Island, South-West 
(Coxs Bight and Melaleuca Inlet), Cradle Mountain and 
more . . . 

► Personal and group transport ►Supply drops 
► Regular scenic flights ►Photography. 

Cambridge Aerodrome Hobart (002) 48 5390 
Telex AA 57164, Devonport Airport (004) 27 9777 1 \ 

Telex AA 59302 

Postal address PO Box 300 Sandy Bay 
Tasmania 7005 

Tasmania. The lieasure Island 
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Backcountry Boots! 

The Meindl Backcountry and Telemark 

XC boots are designed specially for 
Australian conditions. They fit Australian 
feet! 

Both boots incorporate a Vibram sole, 
torsion plate and Norwegian welt for 
control and durability. Uppers are top 
grain leather with thermal padding and 
soft leather lining. 

Meindl XC boots are built on our 
exclusive OZ last developed by us for 
wide, high instep feet. 


Backcountry A sturdy boot for 
off-track skiing and overnight 
trips. Gives you downhill 
control. 


Telemark With double tongue 
and neoprene ankle wrap this 
is the boot for XCD and 
Norpine freaks. 



For the address of your nearest stockist, phone or 
write to Wild Country, PO Box 140, Dickson, 

ACT 2602. Phone (062) 47 4539. 
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C^IFIBREPILE 

Hely-Hansen 


The Superior Fibrepile 
• Durable, comfortable 
and warm. 
• Ideal leisure, work 
or fashion garments. 


Choose a fibrepile 
garment from Helly 
Hansen’s collection 
of jackets, trousers, 
mittens, hats and 
gloves. Teamed with 
Helly Hansen Ufa 
Super polypropelene 
underwear you have a 
winning combination. 


Available from all good outdoor shops 


Map Protection 

Peruse and protect your 
maps and notes even in 
the foulest weather, inside 
an Outgear Mapcase. An 
important aid to navigation, 
it has been designed to 



stand the test of time and 
is made from quality, 
proofed fabric and UV- and 
freeze-resistant clear 
plastic. The Outgear 
Mapcase has a flexible 
access throat with a 
Velcro® closure, four 
lanyard attachment points 


and is available in three 
sizes. 


The Warm and 
Luxurious Siik 
Sieeping Sheet 

Nothing less than the 
warmth, comfort and 


compactness of an 
Outgear Silk Sleeping 

Sheet will 
I complement 

I your 

I sleeping 
I bag. It 
I crumples 
I into a tiny 
P 7 X 18 cm 
stuff sack 
and will stow away in any 
pack. Made from pure 
Chinese silk and a roomy 
85 cm wide, it is available 
in medium (185 cm, 120 g) 
and large (210 cm, 150 g) 
sizes. Silk has 
demonstrated its strength 



and durability for centuries 
and is easily hand washed 
or dry cleaned. Enjoy the 
warmth and luxury of pure 
silk! 

Outgear Yandee 
Day to Day Pack 

This 24 litre, top loading, 
Cordura campus and day 
pack is ideal for anyone 
who carries a pack daily. 
Designed to last, like all 
our products, the Yandee 
features a closed cell foam 
back support and padded 
shoulder straps, a throat 
with draw cord, elasticized 
lid, large zippered rear 
pocket, hang loop and hip 
belt. For the safety of 
cyclists, joggers and 
school children, the 
Yandee has a highly 
reflective stripe. You’ll 
carry your day to day loads 
with comfort and safety for 
years to come in an 



Outgear Yandee. 

Outgear down-to-earth 
products are available at 
selected bushwalking and 
camping shops. 



DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 


Trade enquiries: 12 Wiiliamson 
Road Maribyrnong 3032. 

(03) 317 8886. 
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Cross Country 
SMi^ots 


Putting the best foot forward, with Peter Marshall 


• I BOUGHT MY FIRST PAIR OF OROSS COUNTRY 
ski boots from the Flying Finn’s garage sale. 
They were red and racey with low ankles and 
a thin, undercut sole. I spent the next few 
winters with my head planted firmly in the snow, 
pondering the problem. Control was in short 
supply and my feet were cold, wet and blistered. 
Slowly the answer came to me. The secret of 
enjoying the winter wilderness is a warm, dry, 
sturdy pair of boots. And no matter how good 
your skis are, they won’t take your orders without 
some decent boots to translate. 

My red boots had been designed for the 
European style of cross country skiing, where 
fashionable skiers stride the prepared tracks 
from cafe to tavern, then home to the fireside. 
Light weight, low price and attractive appear¬ 
ance were the main factors in their design. They 
lacked the support and strength needed to cope 
with Australia’s hilly terrain and changeable, 
untracked snow. 

Until a few years ago, most imported boots 
were of this type. Based on a 75 millimetre 
Nordic Norm sole of soft rubber or polyure¬ 
thane, with a split leather upper, these 'light 
touring’ boots are adequate for an afternoon’s 
outing. Made mostly in Italy, they cramp 
Australian feet with their narrow Continental 
lasts. 

Adventurous skiers looking for more comfort 
and control have found the 'general touring’ 
boots from the Scandinavian countries more 
useful in local conditions. Brands like Alfa and 
the late-lamented Norrona were constructed 
with hefty, shank-reinforced soles which flexed 
forward during the kick and glide but were stiff 
in torsion (twisting) and laterally (side to side) 
for precise ski control. The soles were 
vulcanized or stitched to thick leather uppers 
with warm linings and a more generous fit. This 
class of boot supplies enough warmth and 
support for overnight pack carrying. 

In recent years we have been the 
beneficiaries of the boom in ‘backcountry’ skiing 
in the USA. Manufacturers all over Europe have 
responded to the huge demand with big, strong 
boots which are ideal for overnight touring as 
we know it. Backcountry boots are character¬ 
ized by thick laminated soles which incorporate 
stiffening plates (Asolo, Meindl) or shanks 
(Merrel, Trak). These are topped by leather mid¬ 
soles for support and are joined to top-grain 
leather uppers by heavy stitching in the 
Norwegian welt method. This construction can 
survive the rigours of hard downhill skiing and 
long trips with a heavy load. 

The latest development in ski control is the 
appearance of 'cross country downhill’ (XCD) 
models which have heavy leather uppers and 
soles which are very stiff laterally. They often 
have double tongues with instep straps to 
withstand heavy forward pressure as the 
experts steer the downhill slopes. 

Racing boots have also evolved over the 
years. Originally patterned on 75 millimetre 
rubber soles, they were built for extra lightness 
and a snug fit. As racing skis became narrower, 
the 75 millimetre toes rubbed against the track 
sides and the 50/57 millimetre Racing Norm 
was introduced with stiff Flytrel soles which are 


lighter and narrower in the track. The racer’s 
stride was lengthened by moving the forward 
flex zone to the tongue, right at the front of the 
sole. 

Salomon recently introduced the Salomon 
Nordic System (SNS) which further increases 
stride by moving the flex point into a plastic plate 
in the binding itself. This year Trak, Look and 
Karhu will follow with a similar idea in their 
Contact system. 

The new boot/binding systems also offer 
some advantages for light touring; easy 
attachment, good ski control and a free stride. 
Both systems are available in 'performance’ 
light touring boots with thermoplastic (TPR) 
soles which are not quite as light as Flytrel but 
warmer, and with much better traction for 
walking. 

The sole is the secret of a cross country 
skiing boot’s performance. It must achieve a 


blend of easy forward flex for running, with 
lateral and torsional stiffness for good control. 

Racing soles, whether 50/57 millimetre, SNS 
or Contact, are made of Flytrel, grooved to 
accept various ridges or rails fixed to the skis, 
and have rubber inserts in the bottom to improve 
walking traction. 

Light touring boots use a fairly soft blend of 
rubber or polyurethane. A shank of wood, metal 
or plastic may be moulded in to provide a 
measure of lateral strength. The toe holes on 
75 millimetre Nordic Norm boots should be 
reinforced with a metal plate or hard rubber 
insert. 

General touring boot soles use a heavier 
rubber, thicker under the arch and always 
stiffened with a shank or plate. Davos, Skywalk 
and Alfa are good makes. 

Helpful advice, Kosciusko National Park, New South 
Wales. Stephen Bunton 










Vibram and Skywalk build very high-density 
soles with integral shanks tor backcountry and 
XCD boots. These have moulded lugs to 
facilitate forward flex and provide walking 
traction. Toe holes are strongly reinforced to 
take the stresses of hard skiing and big falls. 

The mid-sole and insole are the key to 
comfort. They even out flex, insulate and evenly 
support the skier’s weight. The leather mid-sole, 
an integral part of Norwegian welt construction, 
moulds to the foot shape and wicks away sweat. 
An extra mid-sole of polyurethane or PVC may 
be included to strengthen the sole. 

Insoles are the top layer of support, ranging 
from cardboard or composition to sophisticated 
triple-density foam foot-beds. Cheaper insoles 



creases underfoot. Better materials are cork, 
leather, dense foam or felt, often with a wicking 
layer of fleece or towelling against the foot. In 
some designs arch supports can be carved to 
fit closely. 

Welts. The method by which the sole is 
Joined to the upper determines the strength and 
durability of a boot. Standard practice is to 
cement the upper under heat and pressure. 
Quality is variable; the more expensive 
processes are excellent, but cheaper glues may 
separate under stress and wet conditions. Some 
manufacturers, such as Alfa, use a vulcanizing 
process which melts the upper into the sole for 
a strong, waterproof join. 

The Norwegian welt, recognized by double 
rows of stitching above the sole, is the sturdiest 
system. It involves sewing the upper to a mid¬ 
sole then gluing on the rubber out-sole. The 
laminated construction allows the designer 


flexibility in the choice of stiffeners, mid-soles 
and sole types. 

Uppers. Split leather is the usual material for 
the uppers of cheaper boots. Sliced in layers 
from the hide, it is soft and porous, requiring 
a polyurethane coating to render it water 
resistant. Suitable for light service, it has poor 
breathability and may leak when the coating 
becomes scuffed. 

Top^or ‘full-grain’ leather is the layer from the 
outside of the hide. It is dense, strong and 
expensive, the best material for heavy-duty 
boots. There are variations in the appearance, 
grade and waterproofing efficiency of leather. 
Some famous tanneries are noted for their 
Juchten, Gallusser and Del Pozzo full-grain 
leather. 

Laminated under the leather in the heel is a 
’counter’ or cup to hold the heel of the foot snug 
against movement. Better counters are of 
moulded leather or styrene which will not break 
down under hard use. Backcountry and XCD 
boots also have a toe counter to ensure extra 
room for toes in thick socks. 

Racing boots have light nylon with leather 
reinforcements, coated split leather or even 
kangaroo hide uppers. The emphasis is on 
lightness rather that foot protection. 

Racing boots and cheap light touring boots 
are often unlined, the former for breathability 
and the latter for price. 

Basic linings which add a little warmth and 
comfort are acrylic fleece or vinyl. Upmarket 
is the longer-lasting, quicker-drying polyester 
fleece and pile. 

Glove-leather lining may be found in better 
boots. Smooth feeling and long wearing, it is 
often underlaid by an insulating layer of foam 
or Evapor. Polyurethane film or Gore-Tex may 
by used as an interlining to improve water 
resistance of the upper. 

Simple vinyl or light leather tongues under 
a ski touring boot’s lacing give little protection 
from melting snow. Many light touring and 
general touring boots have a Velcro- or stud- 
fastened snow flap to protect the lacing. 
Backcountry and XCD boots usually have a 
double leather tongue, the inner one being 
padded to firmly hold the foot down in the boot. 

Metal and plastic D-rings, hooks or eyelets 


are the most common lacing systems. Locking 
hooks at the instep can help keep the heel 
down. 

Fit is the most crucial aspect of boot 
selection. Most Australian feet are wide and 
square, with a high instep and arch and a broad 
curved heel. A boot built on a narrow, low-instep 
Italian last will never feel right on the Oz foot. 
Although importers are aware of this and 
request wide fittings, there are still some 
strange shapes about. ' 

Try the boot on and judge the fit at your I 

leisure. Look for ample toe room, a firm but j 

comfortable grip across the forefoot and a snug 
heel. Flex the boot and look for an even break 
in the upper without undue pressure on the I 
instep. Remember that your foot may spread a 
half size after an hour or two on the snow. 

Lastly, check for rivet heads or ridges where 
lacing hooks are attached. Make sure they don’t 
eat into the top of your feet when the boot is 
flexed. 

Bindings. Despite the norms, there is quite 
a variation in toe shapes and thicknesses, 
particularly with hand-built boots. So buy your 
boots first, then look for a binding to fit them. 

For light touring and general touring boots 
any simple binding which makes a firm fit on 
the toe will do. Backcountry and XCD boots 
require care in binding selection — you must 
get a good grip on the thicker toe without undue 
stress on the binding. 

XCD bindings are available with reinforced 
side walls and strong bails hinged higher then 
usual above the ski top. Some have a pressure 
plate under the bail which can be adjusted to 
allow maximum grip without abrading the welt 
stitching. j 

Cable bindings have become unfashionable | 
but are still an option if your boot toe is too old j 
and worn to accept a rat-trap type of binding. 

The systems bindings, SNS and Contact, are 
available in touring and racing models, the latter 
being lighter and stronger. Flex plates, or 
‘flexors’, are available in three stiffnesses to 
allow for differences in skiers’ weights and types 
of skiing. 

Make sure your boot fits your foot, your 
binding fits your boot, and they both fit your 
skiing style. See you on the slopes. • 


Wild Gear Survey Cross Country Ski Boots 



Asolo Italy 

Glissade 330 GT/8C 1,400 75/14 Asolo/Vibram Cemented Plastic mid-sole, foam Top-grain Cambrelle Rings, hooks, padded bellows 15.5, nylon cuff 



















































ViCTORINOX 




WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 


This logo belongs to an Australian-made 
range of lightweight outdoor equipment. 
Internal-frame backpacks, 
day packs, Gore-Tex® rain- 
shells and bivvy shelters, 
double- and single-skin 
ridge and tunnel tents, 
bicycle touring bags, 

Hollofil® sleeping bags 
and jackets. 

Seven years' 
production experience 
with modern design and 
materials complements an 
unshakeable commitment 
to product durability. 

The Wilderness 
Equipment logo depicting 
two figures in a tent is your 
guarantee of excellence 
in wilderness gear. It 
represents rare, even unexpected, attention 
to detail. Ask someone familiar with it then 


send for information and availability: 
Wilderness Equipment, (09) 335 2813, 

PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 
6160, 13 Jewell Parade 
North/^Fremantle. 
The,^^Parka. 

Our seam-sealed, taslan- 
faced Gore-Tex® parka is 
approaching its fifth year 
of production. This 
Va length shell is the 
mainstay of our rainwear 
range. Its features and 
quality stand it alone. 

Again, this year we 
have been invited to 
supply a major expedition 
on the strength of our 
design capability and 
attitude to production. 
Project Blizzard goes with 
Wilderness Equipment Gore-Tex® 
Thinsulated worksuits. 


YOUR 


ADVENTURE 


... the original outdoors reality,. 

Now is the time to invest in the very best of the 
Swiss Army Knives . . . the original one . . . 

Victorinox. 

Full stocks are in your favourite Outdoors store and 
you'll see models in Sporting and Disposal stores, 
Tobacconists, Jewellers and some Department stores. 
But be sure it's the original . . . look for the cross 
within a shaped shield. Both the 'Original' and 

'Economy' ranges carry the 
Victorinox distinctive 
mark of dependability. 

With over fifty combinations 
priced to suit every budget 
from just $5.95, you will 
find it easy to own the 
very best of Swiss Army 
Knives. 






For stockists/enquiries: Old (07) 393 1488 
NSW (02) 477 6566 SA/NT (08) 42 5514 
Vic/Tas (03) 489 7855 WA (09) 446 9799 
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THRr,F, PEAKS 

GEARNEWS 

(02) 797 0233 

Write, Phone or Call in for your 
FREE copy of gear news. 
It contains some of the best 
gear at some of the best 
everyday prices in Australasia. 

If you’re in the market for 
new gear or just after some 
sound advice contact THREE 
PEAKS first! 

You’ll see why our prices 
make the opposition shudder. 

We’re open late Monday to 
Friday and all day Saturday for 
your convenience. 

Mail Orders; GPO Box 4661 
Sydney NSW 2001 

Shop: 49 Ramsay Street 
Haberfield NSW 2045 

Phone your order and 
charge it! (02) 797 0233 


Lightweight Gear at Lightweight Prices! 



Maxwells 

Cradle Mountain - 
Lake St Clair Bus 
and Taxi Service 

★ Transport between Launceston, Devonport, 
Burnie and all Tasmanian wilderness areas including 
Cradle Mountain - Lake St Clair (all year round), 
Walls of Jerusalem, Frenchmans Cap, Ann River, 
Wolfrom mine. Lake McKenzie, Higgs Track, Lake 
Augusta, Franklin River/Strahan. ★ 24-hour 
charter service anywhere in Tasmania. ★ 14 
vehicles, 5 to 49 seats. * 20 years of service to 
bushwalkers. * Shellite, metho and Gaz available. 

★ Special summer (Dec-Feb) bus service between 
Lake St Clair and Derwent Bridge to meet the 
Redline Bus twice daily and take people for hotel 
meals nightly. • Book a Cradle Mountain and 
Lake St Clair return flight (Ansett) and bus package 
from Melbourne, Sydney or Adelaide. 
Maxwells Wilmot Tasmania 7310 Phone 
(004) 92 1431, Devonport (004) 24 3628, Ansett 
Devonport (004) 24 1411 


• Snow Scene. With the advent of the Avant 
1 release toe-binding, the hassles and risk of 
injury associated with traditional three-pin cross 
country ski bindings are reduced — simply 
depress the adjustment knob with a ski pole and 
the boot slides into the binding. What’s more, 
the bindings fit either foot, are designed to give 
lateral release, and come with a runaway strap. 
Nordic Way, the distributor, claims that skiers 
have better control and confidence wifh a quick- 
release binding. The two models (50 or 75 
millimetre) are available with spike or wedge 
heel-plates and light or heavy coil springs. RRP 
$65 a pair. 

Another accessory that helps improve skiing 
competence is the Boot Support Strap, attached 
with supplied screws. The strap reinforces the 
cross country ski boot and locks the heel firmly 
into the boot for more secure downhilling. 
Distributed by Nordic Way, RRP is $14 a pair. 

New bivvy boots from Karrimor Austraiia 
boast a nylon Oxford sole and welt, felt mid-sole, 
Polarguard insulation, cotton polyester lining, 
draw-cord at top and, most importantly, a 
securely elasticized ankle. Complete with stuff 
sack, a pair costs $32. 

What is the answer to carrying a heavy pack 
on extended ski tours? Some might say there 
isn't one, short of not eating. One solution that 
has been used with moderate success overseas 
is a pulk sled. Designed to be towed by a skier, 
it has semi-rigid attachment poles and a waist 
harness, so manoeuvreability is possible. 

Nordic Way is importing Mountain Smith puik 
sleds which are suitable not only for hauling 
gear but also children. Made of polyethelene 
with aluminium runners, they cost between 
$369 and $598 depending on the size and 
whether passenger features are included. 

Ramer snow shovels are also available 
through Nordic Way. Claimed to be the world’s 
lightest and strongest pack shovels, they have 
a large-volume blade and a handle which breaks 
down into three pieces. It will be interesting to 
see how they cope with Australia's sometimes 
concrete-like snow. RRP $65. 

• Hand Warmers. When the winter chill sets 
in it is sometimes difficult to raise morale and 
a pocket hand-warmer often adds a little warmth 
to an otherwise cold night out. These devices 
have been available for many years in one form 
or anofher and two main types are now 
available. 

Disposable hand-warmers are cheap fo buy 
(around $1) but last for only one use of about 
ten hours. They rely on a chemical reaction 
between iron, charcoal and air. This reaction 
can be halted by placing the warmer in an 
airtight plastic bag. 

The Optimus and Peacock hand^warmers sell 
for around $25, run on Shellite, and can be used 
almost indefinitely. A reaction takes place 
between a catalyst and the Shellite which 
provides plenty of warmth without a flame. They 
are useful as a comforter on cold, stormy nights, 
revive frozen hands after doing up icy boot-laces 
and can even defrost boots. However, when 
used inside an enclosed sleeping bag, the smell 
can be a little overpowering. 


• Chill Cheater. If you are the long and lanky 
beanpole type and find most jackets barely 
reach to your waist, it may be worth while 
investigating the made-in-Australia Vergias 
Snowear range. Its iong-iine pile jacket has more 
length than similar jackets currently available, 
the shell is made of water-resistant Raymar 
fabric and the liner of 100% Dacron Polarpile 
which provides warmth, low absorbency, quick 
drying and the ability to transport moisture away 
from the body. Comforting details include a soft, 
high collar, heavy-duty twin-pull zipper, external 
draw-cord waist and Velcro-tabbed cuffs. Retail 
price is about $130. 

Also available from Vergias, through 
Mountain Design shops, is the new Lowe Alpine 
Systems catalogue — $1.00. 



Silva Survival compass. 

• Mini Pointer. Further to our report on Silva’s 
thumb compass in Wild no 16, Silva has 
released a miniature compass that weighs a 
mere 15 grams — the Survival model. Complete 
with a non-magnetic key ring, it is for use as 
an emergency or survival compass for all 
outdoor pursuits. It can be attached to your key 
ring or the zip-draw of your parka. Silva 
compasses are distributed by Macson Trading 
Company and the Survival compass retails for 
about $7.00. 

• In the Bag. A radiant heat barrier (see the 
Wild Gear Survey in Wild no 14) has been 
incorporated in certain Roman sleeping bag 
models. 

Radiant heat barriers in insulated clothing and 
sleeping bags usually take the form of a shiny 
aluminiumized film perforated to allow vapour 
to escape. The Roman radiant heat barrier is 
a coating containing aluminium applied to the 
inside of the sleeping bag nylon outer shell. The 
porosity of the fabric is unaffected and the 
treatment is claimed to reduce loss of body 
heat. 

Theoretically, radiant heat barrier garments 
and sleeping bags will be lighter and more 
compact than traditional equipment of 
comparable warmth. 

• Packing Up. Rucksacks have not only come 
to stay — they have infiltrated everyday life fo 
a once undreamed degree and are used to tote 
everything from work tools to pineapples, 
groceries to cosmetics and, sometimes, 
camping equipment. 

Berghaus has responded to the challenge 
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LET US SHOW YOU THE ROPES 


Over the past four years Rockcraft Climbing School 
has established itself as one of the most highly regarded 
professional Climbing Sthools and Mountain Guide 
Services in Australia. Our reputation for quality climbing 
instruction and professional guiding is one of the finest! 
The School is based at Katoomba in the Blue Mountains, 
right in the heart of one of the most active regions of 
climbing in the Country. The School offers a wide range 
of instructional courses, expeditions and climbing 
experiences for the beginner and established climber 
alike. Our guides are active climbers, skiers and 
alpinists with worldwide experience. They have climbed 
extensively in the Blue Mountains and over the years 
have come to know them intimately. Their experience 
and skills in climbing and instructing will go a long way 
in ensuring that your climbing adventure with us is a 
safe and enjoyable one. 



ROCKCRAFT CLIMBING SCHOOL 

Write for our brochure: 195 Katoomba St Katoomba NSW 2780 (047) 82 2014 


As the seasons chan ge^ 

we will meet your needs 



At one central location! 


3 Trclawncy St Eastwood 2122 Phone (02) 8583833 
Proprietors: Jack, Nancy & David Fox 
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SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Splash Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Breeches 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 

OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 783, Cooma, 2630 



ESCAPE 

r to the 

^NATIONAL PARKS^ 

^(Nature glides offers small group 1#!/^ 
\ camping holidays to the most scenic ///1 
I regions of QLD and N.S.W. You can 
walk through bush rainforests, explore 
spectacular rock forms, island hop on 
the Barrier Reef, go snorkelling, 
swimming, sailing, while all the time^'j^ 

1 enjoying nutritious meals often;|j:t/,' 
!^l around open camp f— 
j * (Vegetarians ca 


id for). 


! MATUREGLIDES 

A TIME TO TRA VEL, LA UGH& WONDER 
-*■ Contact: 

Brisbane (07) 3764589 
Ross Thompson 
i 1 Murragong Street, Jindalee® 
^ Q.4074 ' 


CROSSCOUNTRY 

SKI SCHOOL 


1-, 2- and 5-day 
courses. 



Poddy Pollin 

Jindabyne Shop 


PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 
NSW 2627 or 
Thredbo turn-off 
Jindabyne 
(0648) 62 458 





with its Red Point range of lightweight rucksacks 
in ten styles that vary from general-purpose day 
packs to specialist bushwalking, skiing and 
climbing models. Made from specially-proofed 
nylon, acrylic and dual-density foam, they are 
ideal for carrying weights of up to 16 kilograms. 
There are seven colour combinations to choose 
from. 

• Light and Dry. We all know that conventional 
cotton towels take up precious space and add 
weight to a rucksack. Gear freaks will love the 
imported lightweight ‘Pertex Capillary Action 
Travellers Fowe/’which absorbs moisture when 
it is pressed to the skin for a few seconds until 
saturated. The manufacturer claims that it is 
compact, lasts indefinitely, is fast-drying, 
hygienic and easily washed, and that the 
face/hand model compresses to the size of a 
sardine tin. Distributed by Macson Trading 
Company, the face model retails at $8.75 and 
the body model at $20.75. 

• Plastic Polo Kayak. Further to our reports 
on plastic kayaks in Wild nos 9, 14 and 15, a 
plastic polo kayak is now available. Designed 
in conjunction with Australian polo team 
representatives, the New Zealand Quality 
Kayaks Combatt kayak weighs 11 kilograms and 
is made from seamless, high-density 
polyethelene. It has an adjustable foot-rest and 
seat. Available at Outsports, it sells for $399. 

• Inflatable Wallet. Kevlar fibres have 
revolutionized the construction of competitive 
white-water and flat-water craft and look like 
having a similar impact on the design of 
sophisticated inflatables. Made from Kelvar 
fabric coated with synthetic rubber, the Metzeler 
XR Trekking canoe distributed by Waves Over¬ 
seas is 4.23 metres long and 99 centimetres 
wide, with a claimed payload of 350 kilograms. 
Weighing less than 16 kilograms and with 
packed dimensions of 70 x 35 x 22 centimetres, 
the XR Trekking is easily carried in a pack. 

Kevlar has replaced glass fibres in 
conventional fibreglass craft because of its light 
weight and immense strength. Kevlar is also 
expensive; the XR Trekking costs over $2,000. 
The canoe may be unsinkable but your wallet 
needs to be also. 

• Belt Up. Karrimor Australia has released two 
sizes of money belts and a neck pouch for 
travellers. Unlike most, the Karrimor belts 
comfortably accommodate a passport and 
travellers cheques, are made from a cotton-mix 
fabric and adjust with thin-profile buckles. The 
price? Under $6.00 each. 

• Climbing Gear. With the introduction of its 
Stratos climbing rope, distributed in Australia 
by Paddy Pallin, Edelweiss claims to have 
brought 'a new generation of climbing ropes to 
the market... the first and only rope that can 
take a fall over a 90“ sharp rock edge and not 
break’, achieved by a patented method of 
construction. In testing, an 80 kilogram weight 
was held over a 90“ rock edge after the 
equivalent of a 100 metre free fall. 

Stratos rope has Everdry treatment, is 
10.5 millimetres in diameter, weighs 84 grams/ 
metre and is tested to hold five to seven UIAA 
falls. In our opinion, the ability of a climbing rope 
to resist cutting, as the Stratos is claimed to do, 
is a most significant advance, but a RRP of 
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Only natural down assures you of 
dependable warmth for years, while 
beins lightweisht & packing small. 


i'te-: 


. DOWN! The choice of 

^ experienced campers. 

"WE HAVE THE WIDEST RANGE IN CaD. ” 


ts □ Sleeping Bags □ 


(feather (^^ur 

St, Toowoomba, QM. 



Metzeler 


Is BEST 


I want to put a Boat in my 
Boot! Please send me more 
information. 


WAVES OVERSEAS Pty Ltd 
142a Victoria Road, Giadesville, 
NSW 2111. Ph (02) 817 1309, 817 1333 
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MOUN'rAINCllAIT 


A former senior instructor in 
mountaineering with both the SAS and 
Commandos, Barry has quaiified as a 
miiitary ciimbing, mountaineering and 
airborne rappeiiing instructor with 
additional qualifications in instruction 
method, advanced medicai aid and 
small craft handling. Barry is aiso a 
diver and was part of the smaii team 
that ran the Army Survivai School at 
Canungra. 

Barry has climbed in the Himalayas and 
New Zealand and has taught roping, 
climbing and cliff rescue to police 
search and rescue, Antarctic and 
ambulance personnel. 

He has an easy-going, approachable 
manner and a great rapport with 
students of all ages. 

When you’re facing a tough challenge 
it’s nice to know he’s there. 

LEARN WITH EXPERTS 

Barry heads Mountaincraft’s Instruction 
Team and maintains the highest 
standards of instruction and safety. 

When you learn with Mountaincraft you 
learn with experts who have mastered 
not just a particular skill, but how best 
to teach it and why it’s done the way 
it is. 

Mountaincraft instructors are great at 
imparting new skills to you. 


Mountaincraft offers courses in: 

Rockclimbing Nordic Skiing 

Abseiling Winter Aipine Skilis 

Mountaineering Survivai 

Courses that challenge the mind and the 
body and which impart not just the skill 
but a new knowledge of self. 

COURSES 

introduction to Nordic Skiing and Snow 
Camping 

2- and 3-day week-ends. July, 

August and September $120-$175 

Winter Aipine Course 

5 days. July and August $275 

Rockclimbing 

Week and week-end courses (7 days) $350 

Abseiling 

3- and 5-day courses $150-$250 

Survival Technique $300 

New Zealand Ski Touring and Ski 
Mountaineering 

September and November 

WRITE OR PHONE 

Write or phone for a brochure: 
MOUNTAINCRAFT Pty Ltd, PC Box 582; 
Camberwell, Victoria 3124, 

(03) 817 4802 or (03) 397 6529 

MOIJiMAIIVCRAFT 



REMEMBER . . . WHEN THINKING 
COMPASSES THINK SUUNTO! 


Proudly Distributed in 
Austrdia By: 

“OUTDOOR 

SURVIVAL 

AUSTRALIA” 

6 Dunn Crescent, 
Dandenong, Vic. 3175 


SUUNTO 


A 

M-._ 

y FINLAND 


SUUNTO 

FIELD^COMPASSES 

For over 50-years SUUNTO have been the 
standard all compasses are judged on. The 
finest quality that Finland can produce is seen 
in all Suunto Compasses, from their RA- 
Series, the A Series to the advanced Fland 
Bearing Compasses. 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 

COMPASSES... 


























wiSdtrek 


TEAM MOUNTAIN ENDURATHON 27th 28th JULY SET IN N.E. VICTORIA 

TWO DAYS OF COMPETITION TOTAL DISTANCE 134kin 

Cross country ski, Mountain run, Cycle, Orienteer, Cycle cross, white water canoe. 

^ • OPEN MALE OR FEMALE COMBINATION TEAM 

CLASSES , Qp£N ^^aLE or FEMALE MARATHON TEAM 


PROUDLY More information & entry forms I 

CDC^MC/^DCrr QV available from Wildtrek. * 

SKUlNaUKtU tSY mELB. 9th fl. 343 Little Collins • • • | 


IF ADVENTURE Phone 223 1722 


A^lpine Guides 

Mt Cook National Park 


• School of Mountaineering • High Guiding • Ski Touring 
• Helicopter Skiing 

Courses for 1985 • Technical • Rock • Ice • Classic Routes 
PO Box 20 Mt Cook New Zealand Phone 834 Telex NZ 4187 

Mt Cook from the west. Photo Paul Bayne 



$215 for 50 metres is likely to stop a few 
climbers taking the plunge, as it were! 

Another interesting Edelweiss product, 
avaiiabie through Paddy Pallin, is its Bush- 
walkers Safety/Utility Rope (20 metres x eight 
millimetres) for 'non-ciimbers who require a 
rope tor scrambling, sack hauiing and the iike’. 
Because it is assumed that many purchasers 
wiil be inexperienced in rope-handiing 
techniques, extensive usage notes are provided. 
There is certainly a need tor such a product and 
the notes appear reasonably comprehensive. 
(They emphasize that the rope is not intended 
for holding falls.) RRP $27. 

Scarpa Superatz friction boots, available 
through Paddy Pallin, are well made and include 
a number of well-thought-out (but not 
necessarily original) design features. These 



Abseiling (on one rope) with a SRT Double Rope 
Descender. 

include a sole that flexes along its length (for 
smearing) but not across its width (to assist 
edging). It is claimed that the sole has friction 
as good as the fabled Fire, and gives better 
edging, but we have not yet had a chance to 
test this claim which, found fo be justified, would 
be impressive. RRP $129 a pair. 

In Wild no 13 we reported test results on a 
range of ice screws. The Lowe/Camp Snarg 
failed the test. Since then Camp has changed 
production methods and had the Snargs re¬ 
tested, satisfactorily. The acceptable Snargs 
can be identified by their blue-painted pounding 
anvil. 

Australian-made hardware is something of a 
rarity, so it was with interest that we learnt of 
the SRT Double Rope Descender manufactured 
by Sydney's SRT Equipment. Of a construction 
that looks as though it would support an 
abseiling elephant, the descender will be of 
more relevance to recreational abseilers and, 
possibly, cavers than climbers as it is rather 
heavy. It is claimed that it will handle loadings 
of up to 800 kilograms, works with rope from 
six to thirteen millimetres in diameter without 
twisting the rope and, significantly, has a self¬ 
locking mechanism that stops the device on the 
rope should the abseiler let go of it. It is claimed 
the Descender can also be used for belaying, 
or as a pulley. Detailed instruction sheets are 
available. RRP $60. 
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• bushwalking 

• canoeing 

• camping 

• skiing 

• climbing 




send for your. . . 

EiSS "Catalogue of NSW Maps' 



Maps can be purchased from your local CMA map agent, the Department of Local 
Government & Lands and the Government Information Service, Sydney, or the. 

I CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY of NEW SOUTH WALES ■ 

■ PANORAMA AVENUE, BATHURST NSW 2795 ■ 

Telephone (063) 31 5344 





















^Ski. 

louring 


Bogong 

& 

Kosciuskcv 



Enjoy 
freedom 
& action^ 

exploring ____ 

ourfinestwildernessareason 
the Bogong High Plains (Vic) & Kosciusko 
(NSW). Develop your skills & make new 
friends. Join the original team, still No.1 
for service, safety & fun. Expert instruction, 
meals, accommodation & all equipment 
supplied. Many trips to choose from 
(camping or accommodation) for 
beginner & intermediate skiiers Jun-Oct. 


wiidtvek 


3066 


--—..Melbourne (03) c- 

Isf floor, 100 King Street Sydney (02) 223 1722 
Combine rafting with your ski holiday. 
Breathtaking Whitewater fun at its best on 
the Mitta Mitta River. No experience 
needed. Guides, wet suits, meals, 
accommodation (not camping) & all 
equipment supplied. Weekends Jun-Nov. 


Shoot 
Rapids 



SUPPLIES 

LARGEST RANGE OF 
CANOES & EQUIPMENT 
IN N.S.W. FOR 
COMPETITION & LEISURE 

N.S.W. AGENTS 
• AZZALI • ASHLEY • 
PADDLES 
FULL RANGE 
COMPLETE CAMPING & 
BUSHWALKING STORE 


RETAIL • HIRE • MAIL ORDER 
265 VICTORIA RD. 
GLADESVILLE, 2111 SYDNEY 
PHONE (02) 817 5590 


Hours: 9am-6pm Monday-Friday 
9am-7.30pm Thursday, 
9am-4pm Saturday 



Barbara Bryan is the newest member of the 
Wild team. She and her husband recently 
returned from Kenya. During their two years in 
that country she climbed to Point Lenana (4,985 
metres) on Mt Kenya several times, and on 
many safaris experienced the excitement of 
African wildlife reserves. 

Bushwalking hooked Barbara after her first 
outing with the Melbourne Bushwalkers in 1968. 
With a rucksack on her back andfor skis on her 



feet, she has explored most corners of Victoria 
and parts of New South Wales, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. 

Barbara organized the Victorian National 
Parks Association Bushwalking Group 
programme for five years, and has travelled 
extensively overseas. 

After being away from Australia for three 
winters, she is looking forward to the delights 
of cross country skiing this winter. 

Peter Campbell, 25, studied agricultural 
science at Melbourne’s La Trobe University. He 
was introduced to ski touring and canoeing 
whilst a member of La Trobe University 
Mountaineering Club, of which he was later to 
become President. On early ski tours his alpine 
skiing experience soon motivated him to tackle 
cross country downhill skiing in the Victorian 
and New South Wales Alps. When the snow 
melts, Peter goes rockclimbing or bushwalking. 
He is currently in Europe, where he hopes to 
ski the Haute Route, and so some summer 
rockclimbing. 

Phillip Carter has a background of involvement 
in outdoor activities, having started bushwalking 
as a teenager. Since then his interests have 
expanded to include climbing and both alpine 
and Nordic skiing. He worked for three years 
as an outdoor education instructor for one of 
Melbourne’s independent schools before joining 
the staff of Eastern Mountain Centre in 
Melbourne. He considers himself lucky to be 


able to combine his interest in the rucksack 
sports with his work. 

Michael Hampton, 29, is a machine technician 
from Melbourne. An avid skier and rockclimber, 
his interests also include bushwalking and 
photography. He started skiing eight years ago, 
the last two seasons spent exclusively 
developing his cross country downhill skills. On 
‘parole’ from the factory in 1985, he is heading 
overseas for an extended skiing and climbing 
holiday. 

Peter Marshall is a frustrated marine biologist 
and tree farmer who got into the outdoor 
equipment trade by accident seven years ago 
and has been trying to get out ever since. 

Of sensitive nature, he has a great rapport 
with feet, and has designed some of the world’s 
great boots (brand name suppressed). 

He has never climbed, walked or 
circumnavigated anything worthwhile and is 
scared of heights. 

Peter’s favourite outdoor activities are prawn 
fishing and flying kites with his two kids on 
Sunday afternoons. 

His ambition is to sell his outdoor equipment 
shop for a huge sum and retire to practice 
machrobrachium aquaculture. (Look it up.) He 
hopes to cut his own firewood and never talk 
about sleeping bags again. 

Cathy Miller, considers she is now a P-plater 
kayakist, having graduated from L-plates on the 
Nymboida River. In spite of its careful selection 
process, she is still a member of the White 
Water Canoe Club, based in Sydney, an off-shoot 
of the YHA. 

Originally from Adelaide, Cathy studied 
English (honours) at the Australian National 
University in Canberra, where she also learnt 
to ski and bushwalk. She has walked in New 
Zealand, Australia and Nepal where she also 
rafted with fellow hedonist, Kaye Swanson. 

Cathy took up kayaking after she realized that 
she had no sense of direction when bushwalking 
— at least on a river you always know which 
way to go! 

After working for the ABC she now produces 
school video programmes with adventure film¬ 
maker, ex-climber and fellow canoeist John 
Davis. Her aim is to become an adventure 
documentary film-maker, in places as remote 
as possible! 

Tom Williams runs his own outdoor gear 
manufacturing business. High Tops Equipment, 
in New South Waies' Biue Mountains. 

Tom became interested in bushwaiking during 
the eariy 1970s and has walked extensively in 
south-eastern Australia and the Northern 
Territory. He developed an interest in 
rockclimbing which these days takes up more 
of his leisure time. 

Aged 27, he is married, interested in cooking 
and usually occupied in keeping his bull terrier 
out of trouble. 

These notes describe writers and photographers whose first 

conclusion of articles and features by contributors whose work 
has been previously published in IV/Vd include reference to the 
issue in which it first appeared. 
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FROM THE START YOU CAN RELY ON 

southern cross equipment 

The outdoors people more people rely on. 

Reliable and experienced staff offer expertise in the selection of bushwalking tents, 
rucksacks, expedition sleeping bags and specialised clothing selected from top 
manufacturers, through to large family tents and a range of stoves, lights, portable toilets 
and refrigerators, plus a host of camping accessories. 

Our stores offer topographic and tourist maps, Y.H.A. membership facilities and, through 
our service branches, the hire of camping equipment and canoes together with repair and 
maintenance on a wide range of items. 



SOMERSET 


Would your group, club or school like to enjoy the experience of camping, orienteering, 
canoeing, rockclimbing or bushcraft? Our Outdoor Education Centre “Somerset” on the 
beautiful Colo River is available for groups from twenty-five to one hundred or more at 
reasonable rates. 

Why not call into any Southern Cross store, see the latest in equipment and ask for a 
brochure on “Somerset”, a new direction in outdoor education. 

HORNSBY: CHATSWOOD: SYDNEY: PARRAMATTA: 

222 Pacific Highway, 399 Victoria Avenue, 355 Kent Street, 28 Phillip Street. 

476 5566 412 3372 29 4526 633 4527 

southern cross equipment, the outdoors people more people rely on 




Specialists for 
Bushwalking 
Climbing and 
Cross Country Skiing 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 


HOWMANS GAP 
SKI CAMPS 1985 

8 DAYS FROM $330 


To be conducted by the Victorian Ski Association 
and the Ski Touring Association of Victoria. 

As in past years, these camps provide an economicai 
and enjoyabie way to try snow skiing. Each camp 
is of eight-day duration, Sunday to Sunday, and 
inciudes exceiient accommodation, food, transport 
and tuition by qualified instructors. 

NORDIC BEGINNER CAMPS include instruction 
from qualified instructors and group leaders while 
touring the area. Fee $330. 

ALPINE BEGINNER CAMPS include ski-lift tickets 
and daily lessons from the Falls Creek Ski School. 
Fee $399. 

Beginner Camps commence each Sunday 
from 28 July to 1 September and are open 
to complete beginners only. 

ALPINE SKILLS IMPROVEMENT courses focus on 
technique to parallel standard, include ski lift tickets 
and daily lessons from the Falls Creek Ski School. 
Commence 4 August and 1 September. Fee $399. 
NORDIC SKILLS IMPROVEMENT courses focus 
on technique, navigation and safety for people with 
previous Nordic skiing experience. Commence 
28 July and 1 September. Fee $330. 

CROSS COUNTRY DOWNHILL course for 
experienced Nordic skiers includes weekly lift ticket. 
Commences 11 August. Fee $399. 

SNOW SAFETY CONFERENCE includes safety, 
equipment, leadership and tour organisation. Skiing 
experience required. Commences 28 July. 
Fee $399. 

For Application Form and further information contact 
the VSA office, PC Box 210, South Melbourne 3205 
or telephone (03) 699 3292 or 690 3537, 


The Snowy- 

Australia’s longest river? 


After reading Wild no 15,1 think the Snowy may 
well be Australia’s longest river. 

The photos accompanying the lower Snowy 
River article do not match the text, and are 
therefore misleading to intending canoeists. 

It seems that the lower Snowy River loops to 
rejoin itself much further upstream (photos 
pages 42 and 43) and even meanders as far as 
the Cotter River in ACT (photo page 45)! 

A picture may be worth a thousand words but 
they would be worth even more if they matched 
the text. 

Bill Cruickshank 
Traralgon, Vic 

After receiving this letter we checked with 
Professor Seddon who agreed that none of the 
three photos supplied by him for publication with 
his article was taken in the area covered by his 
article: the photos on pages 42 and 43 were 
taken on the Snowy upstream of the Buchan 
River, that captioned as ‘Wood Point’ in fact 
being at New Guinea, and the photo on page 
45 was indeed taken on the Cotter River, as Bill 
Cruickshank suggests! 

The errors arise from Wild being provided 
with incorrect written information from 
Professor Seddon for the photo captions. 

Chris Baxter 
Editor 

Overdrive 

During Easter I visited Carters Hut at the Tin 
Mine, well inside the Kosciusko National Park, 
New South Wales. 

As unauthorized vehicles are totally 
prohibited in this area, the hut log book has 
some interesting entries. For example, 

' . . . 4WD Club Trip. Arrived 1,500 hours on 
27/1/85. Whilst lunching at the site of the Dakota 
plane crash site we got talking to three 
stockmen by the name of ... They asked if we 
would like a tour of the Pilot, and ended up here. 
Trip members, . . . Moving on to Snowy to 
camp ..., President.' Other recent four-wheel- 
drive clubs entries included the .. . Club, and 
the . . . Club on 1 January 1985. 

Stuart Brookes 
Canterbury, Vic 

/ have recently witnessed evidence of 
destruction of official barricades on four-wheel- 
drive tracks at the plane crash site referred to, 
and of illegal entry of vehicles into the National 
Park at that point. No doubt the relevant 
authorities will wish to obtain actual names from 
Stuart Brookes, who can be contacted through 
Wild. 

Chris Baxter 
Editor 

A Credit to Them 

The survey in Wild no 16 on rockclimbing and 
abseiling courses correctly points out that 
climbing clubs do not always have satisfactory 
standards of instruction. I would extend this to 
include search and rescue groups, community 
outdoor adventure groups, schools and other 
educational institutions. Much instruction, in 


either climbing andtor abseiling, is given by 
persons lacking experience and skills in these 
activities. 

The article states that no formal accreditation 
exists in Australia. This is not entirely correct. 
In Queensland (and, we believe, in New South 
Wales) an effort is being made to establish 
formal standards of accreditation, registration 
and standards of instruction. The Queensland 
body is the Rockclimbing Instructors’ 
Association of Queensland (RIAQ).. . 

In this, the second year of the RIAQ’s 
existence, the major emphasis of its activities 
has been the adoption of formal standards of 
instruction, and the accreditation of instructors 
in schools and other educational institutions, 
search and rescue organizations, and 
community groups — areas where we see the 
greatest need. 

The Wild survey is of great value to those 
seeking climbing instruction. It highlights the 
fact that such factors as teaching expertise, 
safety and patience are as important as the 
experience of the instructor. Its failure to 
mention associations such as the Queensland 
and New South Wales groups can be attributed 
to the fact that knowledge of these associations 
is, as yet, not universal. 

John Mendoza 
President, RIAQ 
Chapel Hill, Qld 

Baby Talk 

What happens to bushwalkers who have 
children? It seems that very few venture out on 
an overnight walk with their children. This is sad, 
because bushwalking with baby is not only 
feasible (see Wild no 5) but fun. 

Tristan began walking when he was 15 days 
old, riding in a sling. At six months he graduated 
to a Karrimor papoose and, at 28 months, he 
walks significant distances himself. He likes 
sleeping in a tent, collecting firewood and 
‘helping’ with the cooking. 

Although we enjoy walking by ourselves, 
many of the more ambitious trips, especially 
multi-day trips, are best done with companions. 
The best and most understanding companions 
are those who have brought their own children 
along. They understand the leisurely pace, the 
necessity of carrying .heavy packs (or pack 
shuffling), the midday sleep, the undesirability 
of being storm-bound in a tent with an active 

























Utilising the unique A.B. and Delta carrying 
systems, Berghaus now bring a superb range of 
convertible travel packs produced in l2oz 
Cordura fabric. 

Six Mustang models range from 20 to 80 litres 
for a variety of functions and feature an 
attractive navy/silver ccmibiruUion with reflec¬ 
tive stripe. 

Mustang is styled to be clean and compact 
when handled on buses, trains and planes yet 
designed to give you the comfort and perfor¬ 
mance you expect from a specialist backpack. 

Whether you’re planning a trip to the "four 
comers of the Earth’’ or a weekend in the 
country - Travel 1st Class with Mustang. 





Leisure Coast Canoe Services 
492 Princes Highway 
Woonona 2517 
Ph (042) 84 1616 


Wollongong Bushcraft 
90 Burelli Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phiiiip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Woiiongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Nordic Shop 
The Church Centre 
Benjamin Way 
Beiconnen 2617 
Ph (062) 51 3134 
Paddy Pailin Pty Ltd 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
The Wilderness Shop 
Upstairs 
35 East Row 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Backpacker's Pantry 

8 Denhams Avenue 

Batehaven 2536 

Ph (044) 72 6049 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

PO Box 39 

Gloucester 2422 

Ph (065) 58 1729 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 

Canoe Specialists 

5 Wongala Crescent 

Beecroft 2119 

Ph (02) 84 3934 

Caving Equipment 

230 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 2775 

Explorer’s World 

887 Mate Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 25 6755 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (toll free) (008) 022 292 

High Tops Equipment 

PO Box 98 

Glenbrook 2773 

Ph (047) 58 6519 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre 

Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Nordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Norsk! 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pailin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pailin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pailin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pailin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pailin Pfy Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Paddy Pailin 
252 Oxford Streef 
Woollahra 2025 
Ph (02) 387 4082 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 

11 Ross River Road 

Mundingburra 4812 

Ph (077) 75 6116 

Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 8588 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Mountain Experience 

99 Mary Street ■ 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 231 4696 

Rosco Canoes 

382 Lutwyche Road 

Windsor 4030 

Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

Swibo (Australia) Pty Ltd 

PO Box 5248 

Gold Coast Mail Centre 4217 
Ph (075) 39 4888 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 


Single Rope Technique Equipment Bon Voyage Enterprises (Canoes) 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 2 Sandilands Street 

Mortdale 2220 Lockleys 5032 

Ph (02) 57 6420 Ph (08) 356 6237 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd Canoe Sport 

399 Victoria Avenue PO Box 171 

Chatswood 2759 Parkholme 5043 

Ph (02) 412 3372 Ph (08) 46 1263 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Flinders Camping 
300 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd Summit Camping and Hiking 
28 Phillip Street 656 South Road 

Parramatta 2150 Glandore 5037 

Ph (02) 633 4527 Ph (08) 297 4769 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 4526 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Shop 

Lucas-Chakola 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 
The Wilderness Shop 
362 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 
Trek Outdoor Australia 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 
Ph (02) 521 1322 
Waves Overseas 
142A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 1309 
Wilderness Supplies 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 
The Wilderness Shop 
291A Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 6917 
Thor/Paddy Pailin Adventure 
Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Thor/Paddy Pailin Adventure 
Equipment 
213B Unley Road 
Malvern 5061 
Ph (08) 271 9640 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 
Canoe, Surf & Sail 
144 William Sfreet 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 4314 



Canoe, Surf & Sail 

125 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 6766 

Canoe, Surf & Sail 

93 Main Street 

Penguin 7316 

Ph (004) 37 2791 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

135 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pailin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Paddy Pailin Adventure Equipment 

124 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 4240 


The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 

Ph (002) 34 3885 


The Wilderness Shop 
155 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 9370 


Young’s Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 


Auski Sales Pty Ltd 

9 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1412 

Bendigo Adventure Activities 

163 View Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8620 

BG’s Outdoorium 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Bruce Erskine’s 

Geelong Disposals 

17 Mercer Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 95 526 

Bush & Mountain Sports 

Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 
Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 


Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 


Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
71 Fryers Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 


Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
360 Spencer Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 328 3453 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 
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Marechal Camping Supplies 

37 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong 3175 

Ph (03) 793 2711 

Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 

Mountain Designs 

377 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 3354 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 

25 South Street 

Wodonga 3690 

Ph (060) 24 5488 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 

Cnr Glenway Arcade and 

O'Sullivan Road 

Glen Waverley 3150 

Ph (03) 232 5614 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 

300 Stephensons Road 

Mt Waverley 3149 

Ph (03) 277 9127 

Out & About Outdoor Equipment 

275 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 7870 

Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

Shop 11 

Packington Arcade 
Packington Street 
Geelong West 3215 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Wilderness Equipment 
12 Williamson Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Paddy Pallin Ply Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 
Ray’s Disposals 
146 Ryrie Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 93 278 
Ray's Tent City 
Bush Hut 

195 Nepean Highway 

Gardenvale 3185 

Ph (03) 596 3816 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
360 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1177 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
20 Station Street 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 873 5061 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7255 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


The Canoe Shop 
751 Heidelberg Road 
Alphington 3078 
Ph (03) 49 3845 


The Wilderness Centre 
59 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2867 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 


Big Country Camping & 
Tramping Specialists 
7A/59 Jewell Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 
Mountain Designs 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4774 
The Canoe Shop 
924 Albany Highway 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Ph (09) 362 6864 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Victoria Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 


Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


Wild West Adventure Equipment 
33A Adelaide Street 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 9299 


New Zealand 


Alp Sports Mountain Shop 
235 High Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (03) 67 148 


Alp Sports Wellington Lt 
Public Trust Office 
125 Lambton Quay 
Wellington 
Ph (04) 72 0673 


Mountain Guides New Zealand 
Pq Box 93 

Ph (Twizel) 737 


The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 77 3679 


Hong Kong 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Ph (Hong Kong) 573 3313 


Adventure 

activities 


Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3366 

Ausventure 

Suite 1 

870 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Camping Adventures 

6 Jones Avenue 

Warners Bay 2282 

Ph (049) 48 9145 

Encounter Overland 

10th Floor 

66 King Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 1511 

Explorer’s World 

887 Mate Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 25 6755 

Kosciusko Expeditions 

cA Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

Larry Henry Expeditions 

RMB 7 

Dalgety Road 

Berridale 2628 

Ph (0648) 63 174 ah 

Leisure Coast Canoe Services 

492 Princes Highway 

Woonona 2517 

Ph (042) 84 1616 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure 

Pursuits 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 
New Guinea Expeditions 
4th Floor 

28 O'Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Off the Edge Expeditions 

27 Kangaroo Street 

Manly 2099 

Ph (02) 977 6209 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 29 7784 


Japantrek 
9 Sargood Street 
O'Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O’Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure 
River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Adventure Travel 
1st Floor 
117 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 6033 
Association for Research 
Exploration & Aid (AREA) 
GPO Box 4692 
Sydney 2001 


Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Scanway 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Scobie’s Walkabout Pty Ltd 
PO Box 143 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 
Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cA 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 
Wilderness Expeditions 


Ph (0648) 21 587 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Suite 807 
Australia Square 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 27 8744 


Northern Territory 

Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1486 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 


Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 

36 Curlew Street 

Toowong 4066 

Ph (07) 371 5704 

Outdoor Adventures 

1 Murragong Street 

Jindalee 4074 

Ph (07) 376 4589 


South Australia 


Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Peregrine Expeditions 
107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Riverland Canoeing Adventures 

PO Box 962 

Loxton 5333 

Ph (085) 84 1494 

Scout Outdoor Travel Centre 

107 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 


Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 


Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Maxwell's Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Par-Avion 
PO Box 300 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 48 5390 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


The Wilderness Society Inc 
130 Davey Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 9366 


Wilderness Tours 
cA Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 
Your Guide Expeditions 
RSD 3648 
North Huon Road 
Judbury 7109 
Ph (002) 66 0230 


Victoria 

Associated Divers Pty Ltd 
1288 Centre Road 
Clayton 3168 
Ph (03) 543 3739 
Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 
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Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 
Base Camp & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 
Bogong Jack Adventures 

Wangaratta 3677 

Ph (057) 21 3145 

Canoe Tours Australia 

113 Glenhuntly Road 

Glenhuntly 3162 

Ph (03) 211 2001 

High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

PO Box 522 

Lilydale 3140 

Ph (03) 725 7516 

Outdoor Travel Centre 

1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 
Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

PacSngton Arcade 
Packington Street 
Geelong West 3215 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outsporls 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Smith's Skinny Skis 
55 Walker Parade 
Churchill 3842 
Ph (051) 22 2430 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 
Wildtrek Ltd 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 

Western Australia 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 
Blackwood Expeditions 
PO Box 64 
Nannup 6275 
Ph (097) 56 1081 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Alpine Ventures 

PO Box 426 

Queenstown 

Ph (Queenstown) 1480M 

Coromandel Outdoor Guides 

Purangi RD1 

Whitianga 

Ph (0843) 63 842 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 

PO Box 93 

Twizei 

Ph (Twizei) 737 


Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph fWanaka) 7330 
Plateau Guides Ltd 
PO Box 29 
National Park 
Ph (081) 22 2854 
Rough River 
Rafting Company 
PO Box 2392 
Rotorua 

Ph (073) 80 233 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Papua New Guinea 
Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 
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Back Issues. Seeking Issues 
numbered 1, 3, and 7 of Wild to 
complete collection. Will meet any 
reasonable costs. Phone Wayne (056) 
23 1461. 


Chiropractic. Dr John Cook B App Sc 
(Chiro) has commenced practice at 


Cambury Chiropractic Clinic, 563 
Riversdale Road, Camberwell 3124. 
Phone (03) 82 4134. 

Equipment Survey of Wild 
Subscribers. So many subscribers 
replied to this survey (for Macpac 
Wilderness Equipment Ltd) in Wild no 
16 that it has not yet been possible to 
analyse responses. Prize winners will 
be announced in a special display 
advertisement in Wild no 18. 
Mountaineering books, antiquarian 
and second-hand. Free lists air-mailed 
every two/three months. Dickinson 
Books, 4 Chiltern Road, Culcheth, 
Warrington, Cheshire, England WA3 


North Face VE 24 Tent. Good 
condition. $320. Robert (07) 281 7088. 
Rockclimbing Friction Boots. New- 
style EBs size 44, new $42. Old-style 
EBs size 43 $35 (used), size 44 $20 (well 
used). Phone Chris (03) 240 8482. 

Rock 1985. Get Rock, the Australian 
climbing magazine, where outdoor 
magazines are sold, or order direct 
from the publisher. Don't miss out, send 
a cheque or money order today for 
$A3.60 (includes postage anywhere in 
the world) to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran,Victoria 3181. 
(Back Issue: 1984 — $A3.60.) Trade 
enquiries welcome. 

Take a Walk on the Wild Side in the 
Wild long-sleeve cotton and polyester 
windbeaters - $17.95 and the cool Wild 
T-shirts - $7.95, to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 
95,100 or 105 centimetres. Blue writing 
(Take a Walk on the Wild Side) on 
cream. If in doubt regarding sizing, 
allow for larger size. Price includes 
packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in Australia. Add $A1.00 for 
each garment to overseas addresses. 
Allow several weeks tor delivery. Send 
cheque/money order and details, 
including size, to Wild Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues, PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 
Wild Binders. Protect your magazines 
in good-looking Wild binders. Emerald 
green with light green lettering, each 
one holds eight copies of Wild and 
costs $9.95 (including packaging and 
surface postage anywhere in the world). 
Use the Wild Order Form in this issue 
or send cheque/money order and 
details to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 




Bankstown Bushwalking and Social 
Club has something for every 
wilderness lover; bushwalking, 
abseiling, canyoning, caving, skiing, 
canoeing, horse riding and socials. For 
those who want a well-rounded 
experience, contact Paul (02) 516 0494 
(day), or Bill (02) 77 6049 (evening), or 
write, PO Box 401, Bankstown, NSW 
2200. 

Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs (Vicwalk) Inc. • represents all 
Victorian bushwalkers. • makes 
submissions to government agencies to 
maintain the best possible bushwalking 
environment. • encourages all walking 
groups to affiliate. • runs a search and 
rescue section. • publishes safety and 
information material and a list of clubs. 
GPO Box 815F, Melbourne 3001. 
Melbourne Bushwalkers. Day walks, 
week-end and extended trips, social 
functions, guest speakers, slides. Club 
night every Wednesday 7-9 pm upstairs 
377 Little Bourke Street (Mountain 
Designs building) for booking on trips, 
information, socializing. Visitors always 
welcome. PO Box 17510, Melbourne 
3001. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 

Winter Group. A highly social group of 
cross country skiers whose primary 
goal is enjoyment while on ski touring 
trips. Club organizes ski events such as 
family day trips and snow camping 
week-ends for experienced XC skiers, 
and many social activities throughout 
the year. Meetings are at 7.30 pm on 
the second Tuesday of each month 
during winter at the Power House 
Rowing Club, Alexandra Avenue, Toorak. 
Contact Bruce (057) 86 5463, Peter 
(03) 836 9500. 


Complete ^ur Set . . . 

Wild back issues are going fast — five issues have sold out 
already. 

Update your collection while copies are still available. 
Choose from issues 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. A set 
of Wild is a lasting reference collection of valuable information 
and inspiration. 

See the Wild Order Form in this issue for the contents of 
each available back issue and ordering procedure, or send your 
name and address together with $3.60 (cheque, money order or 
full Bankcard details) for each copy you want to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. (Add $1.00 
for each copy to overseas addresses.) 

. . . and Keep it Safe 

in Wild binders! $9.95 each, including postage, from Wild. 
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EDELWEISS ROPES REALLY 
ARE THE BEST LINEUPANY CLIFF 



The Teufelberger family has 
been producing ropes and 
cables in Austria since 1632, 
over 350 years of expertise and 
tradition. 
Ropes such as the EXTREM 
8000+, a series of ropes used 
when maximum strength and 
durability is required. The 
Edelweiss GENTLE series, 
ropes that are soft and easy to 
handle. And now the new 
ULTRALIGHT series —a 
revolution in performance and 
weight kg for a 40m 
rope!). All these ropes are 
available in 8.7 mm and 11mm I 
diameters to suit your 
climbing style and all are 
treated with the famous 
Edelweiss EVERDRY process. 

Edelweiss were the first to 
realize the importance of this 
treatment, for the safety and 
ease of handling it gives and 
the extra usable life it gains for 
your ropes, no matter what the 
prevailing climate of your 
favourite climbs. 


Climbers like Reinhold 
Messner and Jim Donini trust 
their lives to Edelweiss quality 
and in their opinion a climber 
should use nothing but the 
best. Edelweiss. 

Quenlin Chester on Muesli, IS, Morialla Gorge. S.y4. 


Sydney (City) 

69 Liverpool Street 
(02) 264 2685 
Katoomba 

195 Katoomba Street 

(047) 82 2014 

Parramatta 

61 Macquarie Street 

(02) 633 3746 

Woollahra 

252 Oxford Street 

(02) 387 4082 

Miranda 

527 Kingsway 

(02) 525 6829 

Canberra 

46 Northboume Avenue 
(062) 47 8949 
Jindabyne 
Kosciusko Road 
(0648) 62 458 
Melbourne 
55 Hardware Street 
(03) 67 4845 
Launceston 
124 St John Street 
(003) 31 4240 
Hobart 

32 Criterion Street 
(002) 31 0777 
Adelaide (City) 

40 Waymouth Street 
(08) 212 7857 
Unley 

213B Unley Road 
(08) 271 9640 
Mail Order Service 
I PO Box 175 
Redfem NSW 2016 


Paddy Pallin 
II Adventure Shops 

Dedmted to those whcsecMleng 
comes from within. 







Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 



Makes great looking Sportsmen 


Peter Storm Limited, (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

Suite 2, corner of Polo Ave and By The Sea Road, 
Mona Vale, N.S.W. 2103 Australia 
Telephone: 997 3611 Telex; PCH AA27799 


Available in 
White and Navy Blue 



